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NOTES. 


J. H. Morse, in the Critic of November the 3rd, 
in an article on Matthew Arnold establishes a com- 
parison between Lowell and Arnold in which is dis- 
played a nice appreciation and subtle literary in- 
sight. He considers both “representative of the 
modern freedom of criticism.” 


Lord Coleridge, in addressing the students of 
Harverford College near Philadelphia, is reported 
ag having said: “If I have any fault to find with 
America it is that you do not give Wordsworth 
quite the honor he deserves.” Just criticism is 
helpful. Let this be the word to the wise, ete. 
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We are thankful for small favors. Joseph Cook 
has at last given a definition of Unitarianism which 
we can accept. It is true that he intended it as a 
definition of orthodoxy; but that only shows that 
Unitarianism is orthodox. Here it is: “ My central 
thought is that orthodoxy is not worthy of the 
name unless it is an echo of God; not merely the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but the whole of 


the truth as apprehended by both the rational and 
the spiritual faculties.” 


A hundred and thirty dollars in prizes is offered 
for the best historical essays presented on the follow- 
ing topics by the graduates of the Boston and 
Worcester High Schools, for the years 1882-3: 


1. The right and wrong of the policy of the United States towards 
the North American Indians. 

2. What were the defects of the “Articles of Confederation” between 
the American States, and why was the ‘Constitution of the United 
States ’’ substituted? 


Similar prizes have been offered in St. Louis, and 
Portland, Oregon. The object is to encourage 
historical study, and the result seems to be very 
gratifying. 

Some of J. W. Chadwick’s friends have kindly 
furnished two hundred and fifty copies of his 
monthly sermon of the current winter for free 
Western distribution. They have been assigned to 
Unity Mission workers in several states, and through 
them we trust they will reach five times two hundred 
and fifty homes before they go where good sermons 
go at last. If homes in towns without any liberal 
preacher, so much the better. Let such homes 
address Miss F. L. Roberts, 135 Wabash Ave., 
and they can probably be supplied. A goodly mis- 
sionary-service on the part of the Brooklyn friends. 


An exchange says, that a minister with a “fair 
measure of health and who works in cheerfulness 
of spirit will secure good support in these days.”’ 
The italics are ours. Cheerfulness of spirit may, 
in most cases, be a matter of temperament, but in the 
ministry it seems tous a duty; not simply a grace- 
ful attachment to the profession but an indispensa- 
ble element. If religion is of any use in the world 
it is to make men and women bold in the presence 
of danger, earnest amidst frivolous surroundings, 
and cheerful in the presence of sorrows and dis- 
couragements; and the minister of religion fails in 
his ministry if he does not contribute sunlight to 
the lives of those to whom he ministers. 


The Western Sunday-School Society has long had 
a friendly agent at the East in G. H. Ellis, the 


publisher of the Register. Both Unity and our 
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society owe him thanks for many favors. But now 
a still more natural arrangement has beeri made, 
and henceforth the publications of the Western 
Society will be found for sale at the office of the 
Eastern Sunday-School Society, 7 Tremont Place, 
Boston, where they are hospitably pigeon-holed not 
out of sight, but into sight, for all who may be 
interested. On the other hand all the fresh EKast- 
ern Society’s publications can be seen at the Western 
Society’s Office, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. “One 
soul in two bodies” will be the rule between them 
so far as bodies a thousand miles apart can keep 
the rule. “Unity Hymns and Chorals,” etc., can 
also be found at the Bostonend. And on the table 
of the A. U. A. in the next room at Tremont Place, 
can be found copies of Unity and of our Western 
Series of Tracts called “ Unity Mission,” advertised 
on another page. 


Apropos to Mr. Wendte’s Harvest Homily in our 
last issue comes a most unique and striking address 
delivered at the Unitarian church in Lawrence, 
Kansas, at the Harvest Festival, the last Sunday in 
October, by the pastor, Rev. C. G. Howland, in which 
he tries to give some material measurement of the 
extent of the present most bountiful corn-harvest of 
Kansas, which on the lowest estimate of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau amounts to 200,000,000 bushels. If it 
were undertaken to transport this entire corn crop to 
New York, putting five hundred bushels in a car, it 
would take a freight train so long that when the 
engine was entering New York city, the caboose 
would be some seventy-five miles west of Santa Fé 
in New Mexico. This computation is followed with 
a graphic and appreciative recognition of the 
harvest of “humble but delicious vegetables ”’ and 
the bountiful fruit, closing with the following sug- 
gestive reflections: 


How rich the world is in precious things! What marvelous variety 
in oun fields, our gardens, our orchards! What a sense of plenty and 
of splendid beauty they excite as we look upon them. The American 
citizen may well exult in his fortune. The table of a Kansas farmer 
to-day may be as luxurious as that of any king. The service at the 
king’s board will be more gorgeous, it will be of porcelain and silver 
and gold, but the dishes will be neither more numerous nor more ex- 
cellent. And yet, in the midst of this charming and glorious bounty, 
we sometimes complain of our lot and charge the benignant Providence 
with parsimony and stinginess. I would that we all knew we are 
happy. 


We have had so much- to say against money- 
making festivals in churches, believing as we pro- 
foundly do that the good obtained by them, which 
is obvious, is more than offset by the harm done by 
them, -vhich js not so obvious, that’ we are willing 


in them. We have seldom seen it better stated 
than by W. H. Savage in his Parish sermon of Oct. 
14, in which he recounts the successes of the Leomin- 
ster parish, among which were two festivals which 
resulted in the final overthrow of the debt, which 
fact will explain and perhaps justify the following 


exultation: 


If only money enough to pay the expenses had been realized, that 
** Easter Festival *’ would have been a grand success. It was a most 
fitting and Christian observance of the season of the resurrection. 
Humanity, friendship, and loving helpfulness came forth to newness of 
life; and all felt a sweet touch of the soul’s springtime, a breath from 
those kindlier climes into which the suspicions and selfishness that here 
afflict our lives do not enter. Even the stormy March did smooth his 
fretful front, and smiled benignly on the tribes that made joyful pil- 
grimage to the shrine where the fathers worshiped God. 

You know the result. Ten thousand dollars’ worth of kindness and 
Sriendship and helpfulness, and seven hundred and seventy dollars and 
seventy cents in current funds. 

But not every one knows how nobly the people at large responded to 
the appeals and suggestions of the committee in charge of the Festival. 
One man, whose head is a little gray, said to me after it was over, 
‘Thank the young people; tell them they did nobly!” I am happy to 
act on the advice he gave, for I didn’t see any but young people about. 
In the day of resurrection, all will be young, Ipresume. At any rate 
it was so in those days. The man to whom I have alluded was as young 
as any of the rest. In this, we may see the manifest divineness of 
kindness and helpfulness. They make all young again. 

The ** June Festival” was like its predecessor, only more so. Who 
will ever forget it? It was like a foretaste of thit free and happy life 
we hope for beyond the resurrection gate. How fresh and youthful were 
all who shared in the work and the pleasure of that concluding scene of 
our financial emancipation! 


The last week in Chicago has been an eventful one 
to the friends of progress and religion. First came 
an anniversary of the Chicago Froebel Kindergarten 
Association, well attended at one of the rooms in 
the Grand Pacific, at which an encouraging report 
was Offered, and stirring addresses made by W. H. 
Hailman now of La Porte, Indiana, Colonel Parker 
of the Englewood Normal Schvol, and others. 
Then came the visit of the eminent Orientalist, 
Mozoomdar, whose visit was limited to three days; 
but during that time ne was able to meet many 
friends and to leave an impression of thoughtfulness, 
breadth and spirituality that will reach farther than 
his personality and, we are sure, do much to ameli- 
orate the theological severity and sectarian isolation 
in many places. On Saturday evening, Nov. 10th, 
the Channing Club with a considerable num 
invited guests tendered him a reception. e 
sixty gentlemen were present, with Mr. B. P. Moul- 
tori in the chair. . The meeting was one of absorb- 
ing interest. The address of Mr. Mozoomdar was 
one of characteristic power, and Dr. Thomas, Rev. 
Sumner Ellis, Rev. Robert West, editor of the Ad- 
vance, and others, spoke in the same high key of 
fraternity and earnestness. On Sunday the 11th 
he addressed a large audience in the morning at 


to have the other side stated by one who Believes | 
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the Church of the Messiah, and in the evening on 
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the invitation of Dr. Scudder he occupied the pulpit 
of Plymouth Church. Lastly, Chicago has tried to 
do ample justice to the memory of Luther. “All the 
pulpits of the city have dedicated themselves to the 
memorial service of the great herald of freedom and 
the stalwart reformer. 


Gontributed “MHrticles. 


: LOYALTY. 


F. L. HOSMER. 


When courage fails, and faith burns low, 
And men are timid grown,— 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That ‘Truth still moveth on. 


For unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 

And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 


She can both meek and lordly be, 
In heavenly might secure; 

With her is pledye of victory, 
And patience to endure. 


The race is not unto the swift, 
The battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 


And more than thou canst do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, O heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 


For she can make thee inly bright, 
Thy self-love purge away, 

And lead thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day. 


Who follow her, though men deride, 
In her strength shall be strong; 

Shall see their shame become their pride, 
And share her triumph-song! 


NOT ALL THERE. 


W. C. GANNETT. 


The innocents, of whomthe cotch say, * They are not all there.’” 
Weise 


Something short in the making,— 
Something lost on the way, 

As the little Soul was taking 
Its path to the break of Day! 


Only his mood or passion,— 
But it twitched an atom back; 
And she, for her gods of fashion, 
Filched from the pilgrim’s pack. 


The Father did not mean it, 
The Mother did not know, 
No human eye had seen it: 
But the little Soul needed it so! 


Through the street there passed a cripple, 
Maimed from before its birth; 

On the strange face gleamed a ripple 
Like a half-dawn on the earth. 


It passed,—and it awed the city, 
As one not live nor dead; 

Eyes looked, and brimmed with pity,— 
* He is not all there,” they said. 


Not all! for part is behind it, 
Lying dropt on the way: 

And two, could they only find it, 
Would welcome the end of Day! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF UNITARIANISM IN 
CHICAGO.* 


S. S. GREELEY. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CHANNING 
Civus: Your kind invitation to prepare for you a 
brief sketch of early Unitarianism in Chicago, set 
before me a pleasant, but somewhat difficult task. A 
half century is certainly not a very wide span to be 
covered by historical inquiry. But the general de- 
struction of records, correspondence and private 
papers by the great fire of 1871, projects the history 
of this city almost into the region of myth and 
legend. 

The rapid development of Chicago, and its mar- 
velous rebuilding have so crowded the lives of its 
present citizens, that the events of 1840 appear as 
if seen through the perspective of three or four 
generations. You will pardon, therefore, some 
possible errors in dates, to the unaided memory of 
myself and of older witnesses whom I have con- 
sulted. 

I first saw the light in Chicago on a bright Oc- 
tober morning in 1553; it was my birthday, and I 
felt, though already well-stricken in years, that I 
was being born again in this new-found land of 
promise. 

The first Sunday morning found me in a friendly 


: pew in the little old First Unitarian Church on 


Washington street, listening to the deep, vibrating 
tones of the Rev. Rush R. Shippen, then in the 
fourth year of his pastorate. He had come hither 
in November, 1549, a lad of twenty-one, fresh from 
Meadville, with all the generous enthusiasm and 
hopeful courage of youth, to speak the freer word 


‘and preach the more cheery gospel, in this distant 


outpost of Liberal faith. The church had been 
started in 1836 by a few young men who were 


*This was the topic for consideration at the October meeting of the 
Channing Club, with M. B. Hull. E-q., in the chair. The opening paper 
was read by S. S. Greeley, E q., of Unity Church, wh ch in accordance 


| with the voté of the Club we publish for the benefit of many interested 
in Chi Unitarianism who were unable to hear the reading.—Eb. 
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interested in liberal thought. Among the survivors | the minister, as every well regulated soprano should 
are H. G. Loomis, Arthur G. Burley, Stephen F.|do. Mr Harrington was an enthusiastic musician, 
Gale, Joseph Gray, N. Goold, J. N. Balastier, S. C.|and a capable and somewhat severe drill-master, 
Clarke and Abram Clarke; and among those who|A surviving member of this amateur choir informs 
have passed away were E. I. Tinkham, Wm. H. Lar-|me that the music was as good as the preaching, 
rabee, C. L. Harmon, Azel Peck and Wm. H. Clarke. | and that both were of the best. 

Mr. Peck, though probably less known now than| Chicago had in 1553 a population, according to 
many of his contemporaries, deserves kindly re-|the encyclopedia, of 60,602, and though doubling 
membrance by his public benefactions. A me-|its population every four years, it had still the 
chanic, a modest citizen of simple ways of life, he | @ppearance of an overgrown village. Its houses 
had amassed what was esteemed a competence| Were nearly all of wood, its sidewalks of plank, 
forty-one years ago, the bulk of which, consisting |42d its streets of mud, unfathomed in damp 
of real estate in the West Division, he bequeathed | weather. The churches were not out of keeping with 
at his death, in 1849, subject to a life-interest for his | the general village look. The Second Presbyterians 
widow, to the First Unitarian Church and the Me- | had, indeed, just reared what seemed in those 
chanic’s Institute, in equal shares. days a costly and splendid pile. The material was, 

These two institutions are now enjoying, I am |0t inappropriately, the grey prairie stone strongly 
told, an annual benefit of some $2,000 cash from | marked with pitch and brimstone, as if in solemn 
these lecacies. This sum will be largely increased | Warning of impending doom for those hardened 
after tow years, when, under his heneiie of the | sinners who would not yield to the preaching of 
will, the property can be sold. the large-hearted, genial Dr. Patterson. The gentle 

It is worthy of note in this connection that of | Doiminie was quite content to leave the combustibles 
the very, very few public benefactors which this | 0U the outer walls of his sanctuary, and rarely 
city has known, three—Peck, Burr and Bates—were | mixed them with his sermon ink. 


Unitarians. To Jonathan Burr the city owes the; Our church was a plain, squatty brown structure, 
Home for the Friendless and the Burr Mission; and | with Grecian columns, apparently borrowed_ for 
to Eli Bates his noble bequests for the Industrial thirty or sixty days from .some piney Parthenon. 
School, and the Lincoln Monnment in Lincoln! It stood on the north side of Washington street, 
Park, and for the completion of the towers of Unity between Clark and Dearborn, on the site now 
Church. covered by the United States Express Company’s 
The infant church led a wandering life for some | building and the Shreve building. If you want 
three or four years, now listening to the Rev. Mr.|to find it more exactly, ask your surveyor to 
Huntoon in some school-house on the North side, | point out lot seven, block thirty-eight in the Origi- 
anon fired to enthusiasm by a sermon from Dr. | nal Town of Chicago. 
Fuller in the old Lake heouse, then seeming to On the opposite side of the street, and a] 
plead for justice in the old-time court-rooms of the further west stood the Universalist Church, the 
South side. Among the well-known preachers who counterpart in form and size to ours, a thought less 
came from time to time to fan the flickering flames | grave and sedate, perhaps, as becomes the house of 
to life by their eloquence were Dr. John Pierpont, those who are undisturbed by anxieties for the 
Dr. Thompson, Rev. Crawford Nightingale, Dr. | future, and can afford to be light-hearted. 
James Freeman Clarke, Rev. George Bartol. Mr. Shippen was the leader of a noble band. 
In the fall of 1839, Rev. Joseph Harrington was | Those of you, if any, who sat with me to hear the 
sent here by the American Unitarian Association as | Music of his speech, and be warmed by the sun- 
missionary. After preaching a few months he re- shine of his smile, will recall with reverence, among 
turned to New England to solicit aid for the build- those who have passed away, the names of Wil- 
ing of a church here, and raised $2,500. Citizens | liam R. Larrabee, Dr. Foster, E. K. Rogers, C. L. 
of Chicago contributed $2,000 more; the church | Harmon, Eli Bates, Artemas Carter, Gilbert Hub- 
was shortly built, and in October of 1840 he re- bard, Dr. McVicker, Judge Peck, William H. Clarke, 
turned here as the settled pastor of the First Uni- J onathan Burr, Colonel James, Henry Tucker, and 
tarian Society. After a successful pastorate of four | J. D. Webster. 


years, Mr. Harrington resigned his charge, greatly| Among those who still remain in active manhood 


to the regret of a people who had been at first | or a green old age, are B. F. Adams, Nathan Mears, 
attracted by his brilliant powers, and then bound|Jerome Beecher, H. G. Loomis, John Brewer, 


to him by warm regard. He was followed by Rev. 
Henry Giles, Rev. Dr. Lord, Dr. Adam and others, 
and in 1849 by Mr. Shippen. During the first ten 
or twelve years, the music was furnished by a vol- 
unteer choir and orchestra, in which Edward Tink- 
ham played the violin, A. H. Burley the flute, 
Charles Burley the ’cello; Wm. H. Larrabee and 
Henry Tucker sang bass and tenor. Miss Helen 
Griswold was the soprano, and afterwards married 


Joseph H. Gray, the three Burleys, Arthur, Charles 
and Augustus, Dr. Charles Gilman Smith, Fred 
Fisher, Dr. E. L. Holmes, J. D. Sherman, Dr. Snow- 
don, C. B. Hosmer, E. N. Willard, Samuel Shack- 
ford, Samuel C. Clarke. And these names recall to 
our memories the fair faces and gracious ways of 
almost as many charming women, who were quite 
as devoted to the interests of the church and to the 
welfare of the community as were their husbands. 


UO IN da es 
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Prominent among the ladies, the survivors of 
that time will recall the stately form and courteuus 
manners of one, a widow, who, dying, left these 
graces to a worthy daughter. Our excellent brother 
Murry Nelson was then gnashing a fine set of teeth 
in the gloom of Orthodoxy; these blessed ladies, 
particularly the younger, could tell by what opera- 
tion of divine grace he was snatched as a brand from 
the burning. 

It was in 1854 that the great schism befel the 
Unitarian Church in Chicago. This peaceful and 
harmonious church was literally rentin twain “from 
turret to foundation stone.” It was brought about 
by the carptnters, who separated the sundered 
halves and spliced in a piece, giving room fora 
couple of dozen new pews. It was a sign and an 
effect of healthy growth; and the church continued 
to grow, for in a couple of years or so she shot out | 
alow unsightly wing on either side, so that, with 
the wooden dome, the whole affair had rather the 
aspect of a setting hen, with a swelled head and no 
tail feathers. 

But this ecclesiastical hen, though not a comely | 
fowl, gathered her chickens under ‘her wings with | 
full motherly warmth and tenderness. The church 
building of thirty years ago was by no means the 
house of many well furnished mansions, which the 
greater activity and luxury of to-day require 


It’s a cold day for the church of 1883, of almost. | 
any denomination, when it is not provided with a= 


Sunday. school room, a minister’s study, church 
parlors, kitchen, pantries and all the accessories of 
the culinary art. A portable stage and dramatic 


apparatus are not wholly unknown among the: 


church properties, even in the Orthodox communion. 


The church of ’54 had only its auditorium, which 
was heated by large stoves, and ventilated by the 
grace of God, and poor joiner’s work. It hadn’t 
even a coal bin inside its walls. 

It was adapted only to more formal gatherings, 
and could not be the home and center of the s vd 
life of its congregation. The sewing circles, soci 
bles and informal meetings were held in sabeuien 
houses, and the dwellings of Chicago of that day) 
were still rural in size and appointments. 

But each knew all; hospitality, if simple, was 
sincere; the young were cayed for and the old were | 
cheered. The winter months were enlivened by 
many pleasant social gatherings at hospitable fire- 
sides. The modern club was not yet, and the in- 
ventor of “papers” was still unborn. But we 
somehow contrived to be happy without them. 


The church continued to increase in numbers and 
influence and its membership was scattered over the 
three divisions of the city, so that early in the year 
1857 the question was seriously discussed of form- 
ing new cburches in the North and West divisions. 
At a meeting of the society held on April 27, 1857, 
it was voted that one quarter of the lot on Wash- 
ington street should be given to a new cburch to 
be founded in the North Division and one quarter 
to a new church to be founded in the West Division, 


and Messrs. E. K. Rogers for the North side, 
Artemas Carter for the West side, and Josiah L. 


James and Jerome Beecher for the First church, 
were appointed a committee to arrange the details 


of the division. The plan was partly carried out, 


and June 25th, A.D. 1858, one quarter of the lot 
was conveyed to Unity church, which had been 
organized Dec. 23, 1857. 

The First church reserved the right to occupy the 
lot as long as it should be needed for purposes of 


worship, but on the 22nd of May, 1863 the old house 
took fire very opportunely, and *was damaged past 
repair, so that the actual delivery of the property 
was effected. I have never heard that the origin 


of that fire was actually traced to any member of 
Unity church. It may be that some of them bore 
the incendiary torch, but vou can’t prove it by me. 

Perhaps it was Jerome Beecher, or was it Nathan 
Mears or some other mad wag of the period, who 
on being congratul ited on the salvage of the pulpit, 


‘answered: “Yes, and they might have saved the 
organ too, only the confounded firemen couldn’t 
Play on it.’ 


No Unitarian church was organized on the West 
side for several years, and meanwhile the remain- 
ing three- fourths of the old lot were sold, and the 
‘proceeds invested in the Church of the Messiah, 
| which was built on Wabash avenue near Peck Court, 


On account of this unfortunate, but unavoidable 
delay in organizing, the Third church failed to 
receive the quarter of the old church lot which had 
been voted to the West side. Something, no doubt, 
has been done by the sister churches, and by the 
American Unitarian Association to make good this 
loss; but it is hardly likely that the statute of imi- 
tations would be set up by the Third church in bar 
to the payment of the remainder, should the other 
churches insist upon making it good. 

No notice of the early church in Chicago would 
be complete in which Mr. Shippen had not. a promi- 
nent place. 

Rush R. Shippen came of the old stock of that 
name in Pennsylvania. Miss Peggy Shippen, who 
became the wife of General Arnold, was of this 
family. 
| She is described as “ young, extremely beautiful 
‘and graceful. and with a magnetism of power and 
manner which drew to her in love and admiration 
every one who came within her influence.” 


The young minister shared in the physical and 
mental gifts “of his early and unlbappy kinswoman. 
He was of tall and powerful form, a commanding 
presence, with an expression of great gentleness and 
benignity, and a voice, powerful, but of peculiarly 
agreeable quality. His musical gifts, his general 
intelligence, and his genial manners made him wel- 
come in all companies. But I need not draw his 
portrait, when we have his living counterpart among 
us in the person of his younyer brother. 

Mr. Shippen was a clear thinker and a vigorous 
writer, who gave to all his utterances the force of 
personal conviction. Not greatly eloquent, nor 
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strikingly original, he rarely failed in the pulpit to 
interest his audience, because his words were fitting 
and well-chosen, and always from the heart. He 
had two of the best, though negative qualities of 
George W ashington: he could not tell, nor aét, a 
lie, and he never slopped over. 

I remember that in 1854 he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Bible Society in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, by invitation of its pastor, Rev. 
Robert Patterson. It was a recognition of manly 
worth, and sincere work for righteousness, as un- 
usual for that day as it was deserved. 

Mr. Shippen resigned his charge here in July, 
1857, and, after a pastorate of some years in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, w was appointed Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association —an office which | 
he filled for many years, and resigned to take the) 
church at W ashington. Mr. Shippen was followed | 
by Rev. George Noy es, a lawyer rather than a min- 
ister, but whose excellent qualities drew around | 
him troops of friends. Then came the brief min-| 
istry of Rev. Mr. Thomas, and a temporary supply | 
by Rev. Mr. Hadley, the then minister at large; 
and after him the burning of the old church and) 
the building of the new, with Rev. Laird Collier as | 
its first minister. 

One of the early and enthusiastic pioneers in the 
First church once remarked, when the subscriptions 
for somé parish work or other didn’t come in fast 
enough to suit him, with a depth of feeling that 
quite outran his grammar, “ The Unitarians, bless 
"em, hain’t got no zeal.” 

Bat they had zeal enough, nevertheless, to organ- 
ize, in about 1856, the ministry at large, which was 
perhaps the earliest effort at practical outside 


charity, put forth by any church in this city. It. 


has long since passed away, and the work it began 
is carried on by stronger hands. . But it did its 
perfect work, when in 1858 it transplanted Robert 
Collyer from Philadelphia to Chicago, and made 
him minister at large. His function was partly to 
supply the pressing physical needs of those who 
came to him, but still more ty give comfort and 
good cheer and to help them to their feet, offering 
religious instruction only in such small doses as 
empty stomachs and bare backs could assimilate. 

After a year or more of successful work he be- 
came the first minister of Unity Churen. 

The line between ancient and modern ecclesiasti- 
cal history must be drawn somewhere, and the 
lapse of my fifteen minutes warns me that it must 
be drawn at the coming of the two Collyers. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS*. 


These essays are well worthy of preservation in 
the beautiful form in which Mr. Ellis has given 
them to us. They are reprinted from the several 
English Magazines and Reviews in which they orig- 
inally appeared at dates varying between 1865 and 


*Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Geo. H. Ellis. Boston. 1833. $2.00. 
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1872. There are fourteen articles, all reviews of 
noteworthy books, but reviews of a kind that add to 
the subject.and in some instances are much better 
than the book discussed. Miss Cobbe is not only 
one of the greatest of living women, but her voice is 
the clearest and strongest at the present time of the 
intuitive school of ethics. With perfect courage ; 
she faces the increasing hosts of the ablest men of 
the world who are claiming that the doctrine of 
evolution will lead us to a scientific basis of morals, 
and tells them that they are all wrong and will 
surely be converted if they love truth and will sin- 
cerely seek it. This spirit is especially manifest in 
an essay in the Contemporary Review of last June 
on Agnostic morality, which would doubtless have 
appeared in the present volume if it had reached 
our shores a little earlier. In a note to this article 
she says: “* When Mr. Darwin did me the honor to 
send me the advance sheets of his ‘ Descent of Man,’ 
in which he first clearly broached this theory [that 
conscience is analogous to animal instinct and is 
built up through heredity and natural selection], 
I wrote to him~that in my humble judgment the 
doctrine if ever generally accepted would sound the 
knell of the virtue of mankind. Mr. Darwin smiled 
in his usual kind way at my fanaticism, as he doubt- 
less deemed it; but so far am I from retracting that 
judgment that Tam more than ever convinced, after 
ten years of observation, that this doctrine is a* 
deadly one, paralyzing moral activity, and in the 
long run bringing on the spiritual death of Atheism.” 


This may be taken as an indication that the essay 
that gives the name to the present volume is not 
out of date so far as its author can’ judge. It was 
written at the time of which she speaks, being the 
eview of the “Descent of Man” written from those 
vance sheets. She accepts cheerfully the general 
ry of evolution till it comes to the explanation 

of the moral sense or conscience, but here she calls 
a halt and proclaims her “Thus far, but no farther.” 
Into the merit3 of the controversy we cannot enter, 
but no one who wishes to read up the modern dis- 


cussion of this subject-—the most profound discus 
sion that the ages have brought forth of the sub- 
ject most important to human welfare—can find 
anywhere a better beginning than with this book. 


Besides the first essay there are two others that 
bear upon the same theme—Hereditary Piety, a 
review of Mr. Galton’s Hereditary Genius, and 
The Evolution of Morals and Religion, which is in 
reality a supplement to the first essay. But we 
must not forget the other chapters. The one 
entitled “ An English Broad-Churchman” is a very 
interesting estimate of the great preacher F. W.° 
Robertson. There are two essays upon Unconscious 
Cerebration that we commend to our friends who 
are still puzzled over “animal magnetism” and 
kindred subjects, as well as to those who secretly 
fear that the physiologist may some day demon- 
strate that we have no souls. Four essays upon 
ancient religions, one upon auricular confession in 


the English church, one upon The Devil, one upon 
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the Ffench Theist, Kelix Pécaut, and one upon the 
Religion of Childhood, complete the list. We hope 
the book may be widely read. 


__ 


Dur Unify Pulpit. | 
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THE MOURNING GARB.* 


JULIA HOLMES SMITH, M.D. 


Nature is musical, and the human ear erected by 
each individufl soul according to capacity makes of 
that music just what can be cumprehended. The 
organ of Corti, marvellous harpsichord with myriad 
. strings, is capable of discerning equally the diso- 

nances of savage music or the m¥steries of Wagner. 
The spiritual ear is not less complex than that 
which perishes with the body. To the savage, the 
sighing of the wind suggests only atmospheric con- 
ditions; the poet hears whispers of love, the wooin 
of fairies, the moans of lost spirits. In the dark- | 
ness the untutored mind finds but the time to) 


' 


sleep; the astronomer catches the, strains of the) 
wailing planet music, and sees here his opportunity | 
for learning the mysteries of ‘ worlds of light he’ 
never saw by day.” Light and darkness, heat and 
cold, sunshine and shadow, springtime and harvest, 
life and death, follow each other in regular succes- 
sion, each doing its part in the rbythm of the universe. 
At the close of the year we find the hours have 
been fairly divided, and that day and night, joy 
and sorrow have shared equally the throne of the 
seasons. The grand hymn of the universe is an 
antiphonal of sorrow and of joy, of life and of death, 
and each human soul must do its part in the 
service, now on one side of the altar, now on the 
other. To-day the grand major strain of Hallelujah, 
to-morrow the pitiful minor of despair. 

Joy, Sorrow, Life, Death, “‘who knoweth which is 
best?’ Far beyond human ken is the answer. for the 
wisest knows not what death means. What we call 
death of a lower form invariably precedes the de- 
velopment of higher orders, and the changes on the 


face of the globe caused by the destructive agencies 


—— 


greater capacity to sorrow, is the richest share of 
joy. 

The ’expression of this grief in bereavement is 
found to be characteristic as well of nations as of 
individuals; and given the funeral customs of any 
people one might almost predicate the degree of 
advancement in civilization, and to a degree the 
creed. Among primitive peoples the ceremonial 
expressions of grief are simple exaggerations of the 
natural emotions—a carelessness to usual comfort, a 
distracting agony, fasting, wringing the hands, tear- 
ing the hair, beating the breast, ete. Hawaians 
gash the body and cut off an ear or knock out a 
front tooth as a proper toilet for grief, and when 
a king dies the nation pretends madness, and 
all manner of crime is committed as a ceremonial 
expression of the sorrow which is supposed to have 


driven them fra\tic, but sfich wild grief is short 


lived; “ Long live the King” is cried on the morrow 
and the madness of joy supervenes. The New 
Zealanders daub themselves with red paint, but 
wear this ghastly mourning decoration only a short 
time. Dahomey mourns longer and keeps up the 
friendly intercourse with the departed, killing a slave 
now and again that the soul may tell news of those 
left behind. The Karens regard everything per- 
taining to death with horror; clothes, books, furni- 
ture, every article which the diseased has used is 
committed to the flames; to touch any article be- 
longing to the dead would be as fatal as the pois- 
oned tunic of Nessus not only to the body but the 
soul. These burn their dead, and hired women 
mourn awhile; when their howling ceases there is 
an end of all signs of grief. The Ethiopians expect 
the dead to return to the earth, and for a short 
period wear brown, the color of the good mother 
who has received once more her own to her bosom: 
fitting show of sorrow, since from the earth the 
dead come no more. These have no hope in a 
future life. Some sort of disfigurement seems 
essential to the Oriental idea of mourning; they dis- 
color the face, allowing hair and nails and beard to 
crow, casting ashes on their heads and wearing sack- 
cloth. From the South Sea islands comes a hint of 
possible consolation in breavement, for their mourn- 


of nature have been the means of making its‘sur- 
face better fitted for man—the highest order of 
creation of which our senses are cognizant. Inor- 
ganic nature makes no moan as her seas are up- 
heaved, forests submerged, continents destroyed, | 


'and hope. 


ing dress is black*and white, expressing both sorrow 

Without a state religion there yet seems to 
be among all the Chinese a certain looking forward 
to a better hfe, and this common hope, arising as it 


but man in common with many of the brute creation | 40es from different motives and different religious 
has instinctive affection for his offspring which | creeds, aS illustrated in their dress after the death 
leads to tenderest care during life, and also being of a friend. They express mourning by sewing 
bereaved of his young he mourns for a season, this | white stripes vn ordinary garments, wearing white 
mourning being proportioned to the degree of intel-. shoes and painting a white stripe on the door post 


ligence in the animal as well in its intensity as in of the dwelling. These symbols are marks of, shall 
duration and power of expression. In none of the| W®Say woe? Nay, rather hope, for to the followers of 
lower orders, however, is found the retroactive love | Buddha there is far in the future the blessed Nir- 
which cherishes the parent or the sweet tenderness | Y@08, when, the mater ial part having been purged — 
which binds friend to friend. Hence in man, if a|*W@y_and various transmigrations endured, the soul 
——— — is at last absorbed in the bosom of the Deity. All 
rejoice that the loved one is gone to be among the 


~ = 


seer at the session of the Women’s Congress, Chicago, October, 
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gods, with whom he is remembered in their worship. The sorrow-stricken heart cannot forbid the stars 
The Chinese followers of Confucius live practical to shine nor the flowers to bud in spring, nor the 
lives, and avoiding all thought of the future, endure glorious rainbow to span the sky, but it can, and 
bereavement stoically, wearing the white stripe asa ofttimes does forbid any mental response to these 
matter uf form. ’Tis a custom with this people to glories. Myriad dewdrops may glisten on the 
make preparation for death as we do for the dis- | sward, but to the sorrowing they are all tears. The 
posal of property, for the dead becomes as gods to mourner is at first so clothed upon by this shadow 
be worshiped and so ’tis gain to die. A coffin is of the great grief that the mere thought of toilet 
considered quite a proper gift from ason toa father, formalities is an intrusion, and is necessarily sug- 
and it is told that a traveler attending a funeral at gested by some friend whose sense of the fitness of 
Pekin found the coffin covered with an elegantly things -has not been overpowered by sorrow. To 
embroidered silk sheet, wrought and presented to high and low, rich and poor alike, comes the impera- 
' the deceased years before by his devoted wife. How tive mandate of fashion, a demand I have shown as 
many of us would enjoy such a testimonial? The universal as the hymn of death is perpetual, its 
mourning of white stripes is worn only a few months. memorial ubiquitous; and while I admit that senti- 
The fashions in Japan are similar to those of China ment is the great conservative principle of society, 
Persia mourns in pale brown, the color of withered and because, of all sentiments, that relating to our 
leaves; while sky blue, which whispers of hope that dead is the highest and holiest, so with all my soul 
the deceased has yone into heaven, is the mourning I protest against the decking of that sentiment in 
color for Syria, Capp: idocia, Armenia and Turkey. |funereal habiliments of black; and compelling the 
The Mohammedans are forbidden to wear mourning mourner to express her sorrow, so to speak, by the 
at all, or to wail at the grave, for “are not the good yard. 

rewarded after death, and doth it not behoove the} The sweet thoughts of love are sacred. Not in 
true believer to say, even in the presence of bereave the glare of the crowded street, but in the sKady 
ment, * Allah, il allah, God is good!” Black and grove, in the soft twilight, in some by-way of social 
brown were the colors chosen by the Greeks and life the fond lover whispers of his hopes, and the 
Romans, but were worn only ten months. Egypt- | maiden, jealous of the very air, hides her blushes 
ians and Burmese use yellow, signifying exaltation, | as she responds to his “I love you, Sweet.” Do 
since these, as indeed nearly all nations, enjoy the they straightway blazon the story and weight for 
sweet hope of a life beyond the grave. The Norse-| the world’s appreciation the affection each has given 
men and the Gauls in the.r mythologies, the Druids | to the other! Verily, no. Your heart and mine has 
in their weird rites, the South Americans who build its holy of holies, into whose sacred precincts only 
gorgeous temples to the sun, from whom and in the one love anointed high-priest has entered to 
whom and to whom are all things, the Red men of feed the sacred fire. Our love is all our own. 
America, who are glad to ‘join the departed chiefs;Cannot grief beso? ’Tis an impertinence to ask, 
in the “ Great Hunting Ground,” each and all tell! Do you love your child, your husband, your parent? 
of the sweet hope of immortality, of a life better, | Yet let either die, and fashion demands an accurate 
purer, fuller, than any conceived of here, eachin a measurement of grief by means of crepe on gar- 
measure rejoices with the dead who are blessed. | ments. 

It remained for the Jews and the Christians to choose | | My objections to the wearing of mourning garb, 
black as their mourning garb, which tells only of. of what color soever, are: 


the privation of light and joy, the midnight gloom | | Ist. The reflex influence on the wearer is bad, if 
of sorrow for the loss sustained. ‘the sorrow it expresses is real. 


. The series of effects which we call color, are, 2nd. It is undesirable to surround children and 
certainly Nature’s chief glory: the exquisite shading invalids with the symbols of grief. 
of the sunset, the manv-hued rainbow, the gorgeous; 38rd. The expense is often greater than is consist- 
flowers are all suggested by the word color, and all ent with the circumstances of the mourner. 
tell of happiness. What wonder, then, that bright 4th. In many iustances the crape expresses a 


ae A are Senarccnaapiigpn joy ’ and how opposite | cham sentiment or is merely a concession to fashion. 
e effect of darkness.” Color is not merely covered | _ oth ’Tis like a reburial, when the mourning is 
up by night, but for the time actually destroyed, ‘taken off. 


withdrawn, Under the deep shadow of night, there | | Ist. The influence of mind over body is an im- 


is no such thing as greenness of grass or golden’ portant factor in estimating the evil influence of 


hue of grain, or blue and scarlet of flowers. If) the mourning garb on the health and conduct. In- 
sunshine falls on black cloth the chief part of the | stances will fonts occur to our minds of feats of 
vibrations of ether are absor bed, hence the ‘signifi- strength achieved under the influence of excitement. 
cance of black as a mourning garb. The rose light Carpenter relates an incident of an old cook, totter- 
of love, the blue of hope, the purple of victory, are ing with age; having heard an alarm of fire, she 


all swallowed up in the night of our despair. seized a box containing her property and ran down 
In the first terrible throes of the bereaved heart, | stairs with it as easily as she would have carried a 


grief sees platter. After the fire had been extinguished she 


** No God, no Heaven, in the void world, 
The wide, grey, lampless, dark, unpeopled world.” could not ‘lift the box a hair’s breadth from the 
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floor. Here we see the result of sudden emotion, 
the body for the nonce responding to the will, which 
in its turn is wrought upon by the sense of fear. 
Short-lived power, you willsay. True, but a visit to 
any of our lunatic asylums will show that this same 
emotional influence does become so persistent and 

tent as to wreck not only reason but bodily 
health. Ferrier’s experiments suggest that in cer- 
tain regions of the brain cells exist in which do 
reside the different emotions. Here fear, here hate 
enthroned ; there love, there resignation; and whether 
one considers the brain as the organ of the con- 
scious mind or as all of mind, there is the same 
truth holds good. If the cells are unhealthy the 
mental processes will be imperfect; and the health of 
each part of the body, be it bone, muscle or brain, 
depends upon the supply of blood. 


The capacity of the arterial and venous system 
of each body is fixed; there can be no more blood 
created than there are vessels. to hold it, else would 
death result from over-distention in some part. 
Therefore an excessive demand upon the life cur- 
rent by one organ is invariably at the expense of 
some other. One does not find the left arm of a 
blacksmith as well developed as the right, and the 
legs of a ballet dancer are grown at the expense of 
the upper part of the body. Again, the abnormal 
velopment of the whole body in the training of 
yrofessional athlete is notably at cost ofsgntel- 
force, and excessive mental culture on the 
d is sure to rob muscular and nervous 
systems Sf some of their force. Apply this reason- 
ing to different organs of the brain. If the atten- 
tion is exclusively fixed for too long a period upon 
any one emotion, be it love or grief, the general 
health suffers. It is noticeable that girls who are 
married after a long engagement have lost weight 
and color; the blood which should have been dis- 
tributed equally through the whole organism has 
been directed to one special part. Thesame is true 
of grief. Hence it behooves those of us whom sor- 
row has crowned to beware lest her symbols so 
intensify eur grief that we are unfitted for the 
duties of life. The wearing of the mourning garb 
has the effect of keeping the attention fixed upon 
the bereavement and so delaying the healthy reac- 
tion which is essential to the performance of life’s 
duties. Common experience proves the truth of 
this statement, for once clothe our friend in sor- 
row’s garb, and there is a constant appeal made to 
“rise above it,” “do something to distract your 
mind,” “come out of yourself,” do try to be interested 
in life, ete., etc. All the while the very garments 
are singing a dirge of joy day by day, and keeping 
the “heart bowed down.” 

2nd. The influence of black is depressing to 
those about us, especially invalids and children. A 
boy of thirteen saw his mother for the first time in his 
life wearing a bright colored dress; the young face 
glowed, the eyes deepened as he. exclaimed, “Oh, 
mamma, why didn’t you tell me you were young?” 


—_—— 


to shroud herself in gloom had thus unwittingly 
robbed her only son of the child’s right to joyous 
surroundings. Children have a right to all that is 
joyous and healthful, they need happiness as a 
plant does sunshine, and the conventional mourning 
dress casts a shadow upon the young life just in 
proportion to the sensitiveness of the organization. 
Physicians realize the( influence of - surroundings 
upon an invalid, and many a grave case has been 
cured by a simple change of environment. Trained 
nurses are ordered to wear a colored uniform, and 
sisters of charity whose holy zeal for the sick and 
suffering has won through centuries the gratitude of 
humanity have many a time caused keen suffering 
by their uncanny dress. The dead are passed from 
the realm of our sentient life, to them can come 
through us no more of joy or sorrow, and the sharp- 
est pang in bereavement is the inevitable remorse, 
“Ah, if I had only lightened the cares of life, if I 
had only gladdened the days; alas, if—if—if’’—-who 
of us has not madethat moan. Why not then take a 
hint in this direction and avoid the unnecessary 
shadow black casts over a household. Death sel- 
dom makes us utterly desolate; let us cherish what 
the cruel Reaper spares. These we may still cher- 
ish. and serve, our dead are forever with the Lord. | 


3rd. Custom makes cowards of us all, and the 
paraphernalia of woe is many times a tax the scantily 
filled purse can illy bear. Allow me one reminis- 
cence. A clerk who had lived to the fullest extent 
of his salary, suddenly died, and sympathizing 
friends in the business house of which he was a 
member, made up from their small means a purse 
of one hundred dollars which was presented to the 
widow soon to bea mothert Did she put the money 
by for atime of need? Verily, no. The proprie- 
ties must be observed. Bombazine and crépe, 
widow’s caps to disfig#fe the young face, black 
bonnet and veil soon made a vast inroad in the 
tiny store, and the baby boy came into the world - 
branded pauper by the very conditions of his birth 
_—doctor’s service a charity, attendance rendered by 
neighbors... Why should she be so weak, you ask? 
It might have been you or I, for would either of us 
have the courage to withstand public opinion? 
Abroad a royal family dictates the amount of 
mourning to be worn for each member of a house- 
hold; in America, where each claims to be a law to 
himself, let us defy imported customs, not try to 
express the depth of our sorrow by the depth of our 
crepe. . 

4th. Much of the mourning is worn in defer- 
ence to public sentiment, and just so far as no real 
grief is expressed it is a pitiful sham. Witness the a 
following: : 

Miss Bishiecion (to young widow whose husband 
has left a large fortune): “That is the fourteenth 
mourning costume I have seen you wear in three 
days, and each’ lovelier and ‘more becoming than the 
other.” 

Young widow: “Oh! my dear; I have forty— 


The mother whose loyalty to the dead had led her 


but such a bother as they were to have made! At 


. me _ ~~ oe - > 
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one time I almost wished that poor, dear George | ing of mourning fixes the period when it must be 


hadn’t died!” } w 
An exaggeration? Not at all. 
any evening 


ee 


laid aside, and one stands for a second time beside 


Go to the theatre | the open grave, and realizes anew the anguish of 
, and you will find at least a dozen| bereavement. Who among you has ever put aside 


shrouded women whose merry smiles belie their the black gown without a kiss fo the irresponsive 
crape. Walk Broadway after nightfall and see the | thing, and a tear for the loved one whose very 
brazen faces shrouded in widow's weeds who are| | memory now, so far as outward show goes, must be 
lurking to make prey of your son or mine. The | put out of sight! A new requiem is sung—again is 
black gown does not. always—alas! one may say it | the dead buried out of your sight, and the burial is 


does not even generally—cover an aching heart. 
Some one has well said the “first step toward a 
tailor is a step from the shadow of. grief.” 


celebrated in violet silk and pansies for remembrance. 


Permit me a few words here concerning the dis- 
posal of the dead. Custom has varied in exact 


Thackeray has immortalized the crocodile tears of | ratio with the increase of population and civiliza- 


Lady Kew, and who can forget Mr. Mould’s philoso- 
phy of a funeral. Apropos | of the expense of Mar- 


tion. Among primitive peoples the body was taken 
to a distance from the homes to be exposed to the 


tin Chuzzlewit’s funeral, he says; “Mrs. Gamp, I’ll| elements and to be the prey of wild beasts. Later, 
tell you why it is; it’s because laying out of money | when sentimental and religious associations began 


5 


-cried Mrs. Gamp. 


when the thing is performed in the very best scale 
binds the broken heart and sheds balm upon the 
broken spirit. Hearts need binding and spirits 
want balming when people die. Look at this gen- 
tleman to-day.” “An open-handed gentleman?” 
“No, no,”’ said the undertaker; 
“not an open-handed gentleman in general, by any 
means,—there you mistake him; but an afflicted 
gentleman, an affected gentleman who knows what 
it is in the power of money todo. It can give 
him,”. said Mr. Mould, waving his watch chain 
slowly round and round, so that he described one 
circle after every item,—“It can give him four 
horses to each vehicle, it can give him velvet trap- 
pings, it can give him drivers in cloth coats and to 
boots, it can give him the plumage of the ostrich 
dyed black, it can give him any number of walking 
attendants, dressed in the first style of funeral 
fashion. * . ae 

“How much consolation have I diffused among 
my fellow-creatures by means of my four long- 
tailed prancers.” Ah, friends, let as dismiss our 
Mr. Moulds, let us serve our very dead as Joe Gar- 
gery yearned to serve Mrs. Joe, “which I meanter- 
say, Pip,” Joe Gargery whispered, as we were being 
formed in the parlor, two and two, and it was 
dreadfully like a grim kind of dance—“ which I 
meantersay, sir, as I would in preference have car- 
ried her to the church myself along with three or 
four others, friendly ones what come to it with 
willing hearts dnd arms, but it wur considered 
what,tlie neighbors would look down on such, and 
would be of opinion as it wur wanting in respect.”’ 


I would fain have all the appointments of a 
funeral as simple and quiet as possible, sympathiz- 
ing with Charles Dickens who in his last will said, 
“I emphatically direct that I be buried in an inex- 
pensive, unostentatious, strictly private manner, 
that no public announcement be made of the time 
and place of my funeral, that not more than three 
plain mourning’ coaches be employed, and that 
those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, 
black bow, long hat-band or other revolting ab- 
surdity.” 


Oth. The same fashion which ordains the wear- 


to influence men, a sort of platform was raised and 


the body laid on that. Later, the dead were put 


into caves, or holes in the rock, and hermetically 
sealed, as witness the burial of Sara in the cave of 
Macphelah. To-day we bury in coffins under 
ground or in vaults. A Mr. Seymour, believing that 
decomposition would be hastened, and the well- 
known antiseptic qualities of fresh earth should 
have better play, has proposed the burial of the dead 
in wicker-basket coftins with wide meshes, so that 
the soil can come in immediate contact with the 
body. In Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia, the plan is heartily 
endorsed, but hus, of course, sentimental opposition. 
“The dead lie easier in coffins well padded and 


p; lined.” [The Egyptians embalmed their dead, and 


cargoes of mummies are brought here to-day, their 
wrappings to be used for paper rags, the bodies 
ground to powder to enrich our soil. Modern 
undertakers aspire to embalming. Could we look 
forward a hundred years would we choose such fate 
for eur dead.| The Greeks, Romans, many ancient 
tribes of Europe and Asia burned their dead, and 
the subject of cremation is much discussed to-day. 
Epidemic and sporadic cases of disease directly 
traceable to effluvia from cemeteries, the crowded 
condition of graveyards, the increasing difficulty 
of finding room for our dead in our gigantic cities, 
have made the question of a final disposition of the 
body a matter of grave sanitary importance. With 
modern scientific appliances,.a human body can 
be reduced to a handful of white ashes in a very 
short time and at very little expense. What 
method so sensible? It has been suggested that 
there could: be a furnace near a church where 
funeral services could be held, near the altar a slide 
to open into a wall which would represent the 
grave, and the ashes after cremation could be pre- 
served in an urn. Sanitary and economic reasons 


are unanswerable. Let the women of the A. A. W.&° 


consider this subject well. One shrinks from the 
prevalent custom of* bestowing our dead in the 
earth where, shrouded in dampness and darkness, 
a prey to the ghoulish worm, the forms we have 
tenderly cherished become potent factors in render- 


ing the air unhealthy. bs $k employ the purer 


ee 
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fashion, and allow the swift impalpable heat to 
resolve them into elements. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 

If sentiment is conservative, women certainly 
illustrate its power. Men make no change in 
dress when in affliction, but with the heartache well 
hidden go on with life’s duties. Women are ex- 
pected among all people todo the wailing, the 
mourning. They are, theoretically, sufficiently at 
leisure to indulge grief, arid one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of a mourning garb is, ““ When 
one is in black nothing is expected; the dress pro- 
tects from many social demands.” Let us scorn 
the sham sentiment. Disinclination is sufficient 
protection, and one has an entire right to do what 
does not hurt one’s neighbor. And surely all grief 
which hinders the doing of life’s duty, is a dishonor 
to our dead, and a defrauding of the living. In 
this nineteenth century we have yet to learn to 
view death aright. 

To scientist and Christian alike there should be 
much more of joy than of sorrow in contemplating 
the death of afriend. When the eye is closed in the 
last dreamless sleep the scientist should rejoice that 
“ After Jife’s fitful fever he sleeps well,’ that there 
is surcease of pain; and true loye should be unselfish 
and rejoice with the dead. 

That death has terrors to the Christian shows 
that Christianity“in its genuine spirituality has not 
even dawned upon most minds. The Christian, if 
consistent, should rejoice and the spiritual ear should 
hear a rhythm of celestial melody which sings: 

‘*‘What though Death may toll 
His scornful prophecy of nevermore, 


A still small voice is near unto my soul 
Assuring me of life for evermore.” 


Oh, friends, ’tis not from ignorance of the power 
of grief Iso speak. From an experience of depths 
of sorrow, which please God you may all be spared, 
I urge a radical change in all ceremonial pertaining 
to Death. Let us learn to look atit merely as one 
step in life’s journey, and praying God for courage 
to endure go on bravely doing His will. 

** And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, most loving of you all, 


Say, ‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall— 
He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 


GSorrespondence. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DAY AT CONCORD. 


—_— - 


There were seven of us, all women, though not all West- 
erners. ‘The day was-brigbt and cool as we boarded the 
Boston and Lowell train en route to Bedford, where we left 
the cars, took carriages and drove ourselves the four miles 
to Concord. This is the very pleasantest way of entering 
the famous old town. 

What a delicious ride it was, in the cool of the early morn- 


often folded themselves above us, past shining fields and 
miniature crops of corn which made some of us laugh as 
we recalled the vast acreage of farm-lands west. We told 
our Eastern sisters that this was “baby farming” sure 
enough. 

As we neared Concord we turned on to the old Lexing- 
ton road, and followed this straight to the Battle Ground. 
There to the right, quite un the road-side, stands “ Wayside,” 
the many-gdbled though not the famed “ Seven gabled ” 
home of Hawthorne. A little further we espied among the 
trees the veritable “ Old Orchard Place” of the Alcotts, and 
the School of Philosophy building up on the hill behind. 
Then we got out and entered the grounds. The homestead 
is weather-beaten but picturesque, as are the two grand old 
elms in front of the door, across which swings a ham- 
mock; the old, vine-grown arbor down by the gate; and 
then the waving grass and apple trees on the slope behind 
the house, with the paths leading to the woods beyond, 
every foot of which ground Alcott says he has touched. 


We sketched the School of Philosophy, over which nature 
is graciously throwing vines to cover its severe plainness. 
We looked through the windows into ig te | furnished 
little room with its few tables and chairs, busts of Alcott, 
Thoreau and John Brown, fine engravings of Raphael’s 
School of Athens and Michael Angelo’s Tombs of the 
Medici. We ate our lunch in the arbor, chatting mean- 
while about Jo, Meg, Laurie and the rest, and then drove 
across to Emerson’s home. 

The plain white house looked more pretentious than we 
expected, but the pines were all there, and the roses and 
the hollyhocks that the good man planted and loved. But 
the spirit that hallowed them was gone. 

We were now in the center of the town. There stood 
the old First church—at least some of the timbers are of 
the old church where Emerson’s grandfather, the “ patriot 
preacher,” and Ripley preached, and where Hancock and 
Adams stirred the populace. Near there is the “ Old Hill 
Burying Ground,” and among these ancient graves is one 
which dates back to 1665. 

The patriot Emerson lies here under a stone canopy. 
We smiled as we read on one stone: “ This shaft was raised 
as emblematic of the purity of the deceased,” for it is now 
very badly discolored. ; 

Down Main street, still the Lexington road, under a 
‘broad colonade of trees, we passed the modest homes of 
Concord's citizens where “high thinking and low living” 
were suggested at every step. The Hoar homestead stands 
at the right side of the Street, and Thoreau’s next to the 
present home of the Alcotts, at the left. Then we were 
joined by Mr. Geo. Bartlett, a man who has lived all his 
life in Concord, publishes the best Guide Book of the town, 
and may be known to some of our readers as the gentle- 
man who a few years ago gave some delightful tableaux 
and pantomime entertainments in Chicago. He is a real 
character, and knows Concord by heart. In a brisk, enter- 
taining way he talks facts and dates, and gives pleasant 
reminiscences of the Ripleys, Emersons, Alcotts and others, 
all of whom he knew. He rides in a small, much-used 
phaeton, and carries a very fanny red-cotton umbrella. 
We took turns occupying the seat by him, and were very 
merry as we followed the red umbrella down the road. He 


ing! Through the heavy woods, under graceful elms that 


took us to the “ Old Manse,” but the halo of romance which 
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Hawthorne has thrown about it faded before the reality. 
The avenue of ash trees is gone, and the road seems to 
have encroached upon the grounds so that the idea of far- 
away dimness is lost. A short drive under the trees 
brought us to the Battle Ground. We stood before the 
granite shaft Emerson had helped to dedicate, and thought 
of that day when the British musketry was heard, and the 
farmers’ rifles flashed over this peaceful scene. Nothing 
but the graves of the two English soldiers were there to 
suggest a battlefield. Across the North Bridge is the 
“*Minute Man,” that fine, alert figure in bronze by French, 
and on which is inscribed the ever-memorable Emerson 
lines: 


‘*Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
“Sleepy Hollow Cemetery” is a wild, wooded spot. 
Among the hills and levels of these green deeps we found 


further down the path, the resting-place of Emerson. 

What a great heart-throb it gives to stand above this 
sacred dust and look up to the giant pines standing like 
sentinels at the head and foot of his grave! 


Concord’s citizens are very proud of their library. Its) 


exterior looks more like the residence of a prosperous 
merchant than the great intellectual center of the scholar’s 
town. The interior is cosy and delightful. The reading 


room is light and airy; the well-filled alcoves of 19,000 vol- 


umes, many of them very rare, are surmounted by busts of 
the ever-present Emerson, Thoreau, Platt and John Brown 
again. One alcove is given to Concord writers. But most 
interesting of all is the collection of MSS.—Emerson’s 
“Culture,” Holmes’ “ Dorothy 2,” Louisa Alcott’s “ Little 
Women,” Hawthorne’s “ Mosses,” an essay of Thoreau’s, 
and the “ Day Book” of John Brown used during the Kan- 
sas raids; this, we were told, was actually worth its weight 
in gold. 

I sat under the umbrella as we drove to “Walden Pond.” 
My companion said he enjoyed escorting young ladies, 
they so often said original things that he could “write up” 
in his next article for Harper’s Young People, so I feel no 
hesitancy in repeating some of his conversation to me. 

He said Thoreau once found a rare stone in these woods 
which he took home thinking it could be of no trouble to 
any one, but after a time when he discovered dust upon it 
he threw it away as he was unwilling to destroy precious 
time in removing it. 

As we passed Mr. Frepth’s studio our friend spoke famil- 
iarly of him as “Dam” saying he was the handsomest man 
in the town, and that \it wasa pity he was away so we should 
not see him. 

By this time we were at the Walden woods. A short dis- 
tance from the carriage road was the spot where for two 
years Thoreau lived his simple life and worked out his new 
philosophy. We walked among the pines to the Pond, 
lunched on its banks, drank frgm its waters, and returning 
gathered each a stone to lay on the monument strangers 
have thus raised over the ground where once stood the hut 
of the hermit-poet. | 

And now the day was done; but how we longed to linger, 
to stay a month among these Concord memories—these 
woods, these homes, these books, that library. We wanted 
to be more deeply filled with the spirit of the place, but 


te 


only a taste was vouchsafed us, and within an hour after we 
had parted from Walden, we were back in Boston. 
“ A. F. H, 


BWMnity Chub. 


The Unity Club of Bloomington, Ill., sends us its pro- 
gramme for the season, extending from Sept. 5, 1883. to 
May 22, 1884. Six meetings will be given to the later Eng- 
lish dramatists. These will be held at the vestry of the 
church; the others at the houses of the various members, 
Six of these latter sessions will be social, diversified by hu- 
morous readings; in the remaining six the Club will study 
the lives and writings of some Leaders of Liberal Thought, 


@ 


ee 


——— 


from Socinus and Servetus to Bishop Colenso and Dean 


a “Stanley. A very encouraging sign is the large number of 
the graves of Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcott family; and 


names appearing on the programme. We predict for the 
Bloomington Unity Club 4 successful and enjoyable season, 
—_{———— 

The St. Paul Unity Club starts out with ninety members. 
It-meets every other Tuesday evening, and, has arranged a 
Yaried and attractive programme for the coming season. 
Three or four lectures will be delivered, two evenings will 


‘| be given to music, two to the drama, two or three to social 


enjoyment and several to the discussion of literary subjects, 
On the alternate Tuesday evenings the Study Class, thirty 
strong, will continue its work on Emerson. 


The Unity Club at Ann Arbor, Mich., has entered upon 
its sixth year. Its meetings, of which fifteen will be for 
work and six for play, are to be heldevery Monday evening 
up to the end of March. Among the subjects promised we 
notice, “California in the Old Times,” “Our Dependent 
Classes,” and “Improved Homes for the Poor.” 


The Cedar Falls (Iowa) Parlor Reading Circle is enter- 
ing on its eighth year of work, but is now for the first time 
coming into our circle. Its programme provides for sixteen 
fortnightly meetinys, the first six devoted to later English 
History, the remainder to Shakespeare. 


a 


Another new friend greets nus 2 the Library Club of 
Mount Pleasant, lowa. This society, while taking up cur- 
rent events and art topics incidentally, will put the season’s 
work upon America, its history, political economy, home 
life and literature. 


The Chicago Unity Club opened pleasantly last Wednes- 
day evening with a social andavery enjoyable reading 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Rev. J. V. Blake. 
About sixty were in attendance. 


The Unity Club of Quincy, Ill., will meet fortnightly dur- 
ing the winter. The main work will be upon Lowell, witb 
several social evenings and one of private theatricals. 


The Channing Club of Reading, Mass., has laid outa 
course of study in the “ Fundamentals of Religion.” 


Most of our clubs are rather slow in reporting. We 
should like to hear from all within the next few weeks. 


ot 
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Motes from: the Sield. 


East Sacrnaw, Mion.—A course of Sunday Evening Lec- 
tures has been inaugurated at the Academy of Music by 
Rev. Rowland Connor on the “ Newer Discoveries and The- 
ories of some of the Modern Sciences.” 
the following subjects: 

Spectrum Analysis; The Atomic Theory; The New Geology; The 


New Biology; The New Psychology; Anthropology; Sottwlogy, and The 
New Ethics. 


different subjects as follows: The Hon. R. G. Horr, on “ Individuality;"’ 
Colonel George A. Flanders, on ** Martin Luther;’? Miss Ida C. Hultin, 


He will discuss 


The following per-ons are also expected to lecture on | ‘ 
illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish next month Longfellow’s 
dramatic poem, “ Michael Angelo,” in folio form, with 
designs by eight American artists, and other illustrations 
pertaining to Michael Anyelo and his friends, from old paint- 
ings and engravings.——Rev. Alfred Church, of University 
College, London, has preparéd a companion volume to his 
sketches from Homer and Virgil, called “Stories from 
Herodotus,” which consists of direct translations of selec- 
tions from the old Greek historian.——*“ The Lord is my 
Shepherd ”—poems on themes of different verses of the 
twenty-third Psalm, written by Prof. Richards, of this city, 
and published by Lee & Shepard, has just appeared. It is 
Sir Erasimus Wilson is preparing a new 
edition of “The Egypt of the Past.” The entire second 


of Ann Arbor, on ** Woman and Her Mis-ion;’’ George Conway, E-q., 
ou “The Ethics of Patriotism;”’ J. K. Rose, on “Comparative My. 
tholoyy;”’ Charles Ellis, Esq., editor of the Evening News, on “Progress 
a Law of Nature,” the Hon. William L. Webber, on," Education.” 


A ProGresstve Ortuopoxy.—Milton, Wis., is the seat of 
the Seven-Day Paty College of the state. 


dedication of a fine church by this society, the preacher of 


the occasion, Rev. A. H. Lewis, D.D., of New Jersey, 


preached a most striking sermon. 

acter our readers will have no doubt, but of his orthodoxy 

we should judge his constituents must have many. The 
4,following indicates the spirit of the discotrse: 


1. This pulpit should be dedicated to Broap-Viewen Docrnes AND | 


a Procresstve Ornruopoxy. Truth is as infinite in its extent as it is 
eternal inits nature. God could not reveal it all at once to us, because 
we could not understand it. Each age that does its duty. unearths its 
share of truth, and passes the tools with which it delves, to those who 
come after. 

The pulpit should be mindful of three things: 

(a.) That the Bible should be tested the same as any other book, and 
that all honest, intelligent questioning and criticism should be openly 
and honestly met. 

(b.) As to science, accept all truths brought to light by it, and have 
no fear of its guesses. 

(c.) Creeds grow and change, each age having one different from 
that of preceding ages. 

2. in its organic capacity, this church should rededicate itself to Tar 
Done or Gop’s Work In THE WORLD. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard ) 


books of every dexcription, may be obtuined by addressing The Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wubash Ave., Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ReEvicious Duty. By France: Power Cobbe. Boston: 
Ellis. 12mo. pp. 317. Price $1.00. 


Tae Ont enTAL CaRIstT. 
Ellis, -12mo. pp. 193. 


BEYOND THE GaTes. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. 196. Price $1.25. 

Tue Bay or SEVEN ISLANDS, and Other Poems. — 
Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. 85. Price $1.00. 


GeoroeE Exvior. A Critical Study of her Life, Writings and Philoso- 
phy. By George Willis Cooke. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. pp. 438. Price $2.00. 


In NAZARETH Town, A Christmas Fantasy, and Other Poems, 
John W. Chadwick, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 111. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITs THREE GREAT PERIODS. TurRD PER'OD: 
Moprrv PuHases. By Joseph Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ere. 16mo0. pp. 326. Price $1.25. 


INDIAN IDYLLS FROM THE SANSKRIT OF THRE MAHABHARATA. 
an Arnold. Boston: Roberts Brothers. l6émo. 
.00. 


Ovassic Heror? Batiaps. Selected by the Editor of Quiet Hours. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 289. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS: OREGON. By William Barrows. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. 363. Price $1.25. 


PoEMsS FOR CHILDREN. By Celia Thaxter. Illustrated. Boston: 
_ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Small 4to, pp. 153. Price $1.50. 
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By P. C. Mozoomdar. 


Boston: George H. 
Price $1.25. 


Boston: 


By John Greenl 


By 


By 


pp. 318. Price 


Bos- 


At a recent | 


Of its progressive char- | 


George H. 


Hough- | 


edition was destroyed in the disastrous fire last season, 
whereby Kegan, Poul. French & Co., the London publishers, 
lost a large amount of stock. “ Classic Heroic Ballads” 
is the latest issued volume in the Classic Series. It is com- 
piled by tbe editor of * Quiet Hours” and ‘ Sunshine in the 
Soul.” She has aimed to bring together some of the most 
stirring ballads of heroism and adventure in English liter- 
ature.——A new edition of William R. Alger’s * Poetry of 
the Orient” has just appeared. Mr. H. Buxton For- 
man’s new library edition of Keats will soon be published 
in England. Geo. H. Ellis is publishing * Martin Luther 
and the Reformation,” by Edwin D. Mead. Scandinavia 
‘isthe name of an unexpected publication for the interpreta- 
‘tion of the Scandinavian life in English—a monthly paper 
in sumptuous form, which promises large things. Price 
two dollarpper annum. Published at 26 North Clark St., 
in this city. 


A ——— 
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SALMER OG SANGE FOR KIRKE OG Hie. Samblede af Kristofer Jan- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., 1883. pp. 387 


This is an exceedingly attractive-looking book, mechaniy 
cally speaking. Of its literary merits, he who is uninitiated 
in the Scandinavian tongue cannot speak, but the interest 
of our readers in the book is assured in the fact that it is 
the Hymn-book prepared by Brother Janson for his Scan- 
dinavian work in the Northwest. From his own account of 
the book we make the following extracts: The motto of 


the book is taken from Henrik Wergeland— 
**Tell the priest that freedom to think is the craving of man. 
Through the grave of Jesus the cry ascends from earth to heaven.” 


This motto shows that the compiler has been driven out 
of the conventional Hymn collections -into the field of 
literature. He has found one hundred hymns in the writ- 
ings of the Danish Grundtverg. Thirty-three hymns have 
been contributed by the editor himself; twenty-seven by 
Henrik Wergeland, the Unitarian prophet of Norway; 
seventeen each by Bjornson and Hans Christian Andersen. 
‘There are nine English hymns inserted for occasional 
'services in the vernacular of his adopted country, among 
which Walt Whitman will be surprised to find himself 


enshrined in his 
“To Him that was crucified.’ 


The book is divided into nine parts, as follows: Opening 
and Closing Hymns, Hymns of Baptism, Confirmation, 
| Holy Supper, God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, Life in God, and 
Special Hymns. Under Special Hymns are found cradle 
songs, children’s songs, silver, golden and other wedding 
hymns, old age, the sick-bed, funeral, inauguration of the 
school, inauguration of the chureh, installation of the 
minister, etc., etc. The book concludes with a translation 
of the eight responsive services published in “Unity Hymns 
and Chorals.” The whole must make not only a much needed 
tool for Brother Janson in his work, but also a collection 
of poetry that will deepen the spiritual life, sanctify the 
thoughts and broaden the religious out-look of the Scandi- 
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mavian race, who now occupy so prominent a part in the 
life of Europe and America and from whom the twentieth 
eentury is to receive most important contributions. We 
congratulate our co-laborer on the happy completion of 
what must have been a laborious though delightful task, 
and bid the pretty littl Hymn-Book God-speed on its 
errand of beauty, holiness and good-will among men. 
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Cicero Dr OFFICTIs. 
Andrew P. Peabody. Loston: Little, Brown & Co. 
This translation of Cicero De Officiis is a useful and 
attractive book. It is neatly bound, and furnished with a 
eomprehensive index that will enable the reader to turn 


without delay to any subject treated in the book. Dr. Pea- 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by. all forms of vice. 


= 


the community has yielded its ample harvest. The gentle 
and refining influences that have gone out from that one 
home center, dedicated to human helpfulness, seem to have 
'permeated not only the entire community, but all the ad- 
jacent country. So that even those who maintain their 
allegiance with quite other forms of faith heartily acknowl- 
edge the power and beauty of the work dqgne in their 
midst. This village of Buda has never_ been cursed with a 
saloon, and as a natural sequence has been quite free from 
No calaboose, no pauperism, and but 

one lawyer, who finds it necessary to eke out his income 
with the side issues of legal lore. But sorrow and death 
‘are everywhere, and the good pastor and his wife have 
found an abundant field for their ministry of loving service. 
But we must hasten to the practical part of the Confer- 


body’s reputation vouches for the accuracy of the transla- 
tion. He has accomplished his task with the right spirit— 
to express in idiomatic English the thoughts that Cicero 
wrote in Latin. The introduction to the book explains the 
eircumstances under which De Officiis was written, and 
gives a brief and clear explanation of the principles of the 
Btoic, Peripatetic, and Epicurean schools of philosophy. 
Dr. Peabody has done good service in giving us this 
translation of De Officiis. This treatise not only contains 
an elaborate exposition of Stoic Philosophy, but it also is 
a storehouse of precepts expressed in the graceful style of 
which Cicero was a master. The work is an attempt to 
reconcile expediency and right, and shows the same difficul- 
ties in ethical studies that one encounters at the present 
day. In De Officiis Cicero has embodied the wisdom of a 
life spent in thoughts on subjects ranging from the most 
abstruse speculation to matters of everyday interest, such 
as manners, studies, conversation. ‘To the classical student 
these facts are familiar, but readers not acquainted with 
the original may like to know that in this translation by 
Dr. Peabody they can find that which is both interesting 


and instructive. S. M. H. 


Gonferences. 
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Dear Unity: To report such a Conference as we had in 
Buda, Oct. 23rd, 24th and 25th, in the limits ofa single 
eolumn, seems an impossible task. A programme embrac- 
ing the names of Batchelor, Blake, Jones, Utter and Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley fram Chicago; Joel Tiffany, Arthur Bea- 
vis, J. R. Effinger, O. Clute and Arthur M. Judy, besides 
others who were absent, when expanded into the living 
word, the earnestness and personal power of men and 
women who come, not for adisplay of talent, but for mu- 
tual help and edification in the stress and strain of actual 
work, would receive small justice from the hands of any 
reporter, even without these limits. 

The oft-repeated mistake was made of overloading our 
table —thus largely failing to secure the very best part of 
any Conference—the glow and moving power that comes 
from the spontaneous word, the full discussion of the themes 
presented. 

The skies were not propitious. It rained steadily through 
the entire Conference. But within the warm, home-like 
church we forgot storm and darkness. The local attend- 
ance was unusually large, failing not even at the morning 
sessions, and we were at once led to realize that we were in 
the heart of a very remarkable pastorate. Fur twenty- 
eight years our good brother Covell and his wife have been 
doing their quiet, unostentatious’work in that, and the ad- 
joining town of Sheffield—two churches with one heart, 
two flocks with one shepherd, a double parish, each having 
ts every Sunday service. Twenty-eight years of faithful 
eving work aimed at the spiritual and moral elevation of 


ence. A most important step in advance was taken. The 
Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious Societies which has 


existed eight years for fellowship, proceeded to put itself on 


a working basis, and began at once with a vigorous resolve 


to put Rev. J. R. Effinger into the field as State Mis- 
‘sionary. A good beginning was made toward forming a 


nucleus for his salary. He accepted the responsible post, 
and will go right to work. Kersey H. Fell of Bloomington 
was re-elected President, and Charles E. Switzer of Gales- 
burg to the double duty of Secretary and Treasurer. So 
that now Illinois reaches out her hands to Iowa on the one 
side, and Michigan on the other, in the earnest attempt to 
spread the glad tidings. 

The most interesting feature of the Conference was one 

not promised by the printed programme—the ordination 
of James H. West, who has recently come to us from his 
homé in Boston with a heart full of brave desire to lenda 
hand in this hard work of replacing the crumbling founda- 
tions of dogma and creed with the living stones of our 
larger faith. A slight charge in the programme made it 
possible to set apart Wednesday evening for this ordination 
sefvice. Mr. Jones gave a sermon concerning this work of 
Unitarian building which neither the candidate nor the au- 
dience will ever forget. The deep and tender Prayer of 
Consecration was given by Mr. Effinger, the Charge by Mr. 
Batchelor, and the Right Hand of Fellowship by Mr. Blake. 
The choir contributed its full share to this and the other 
evening services. ‘The chorister, who adds to a melodious 
voice an unusual amount of “ the spirit and the understand- 
ing,” or that melody that comes from the heart, has held 
his place with unswerving fidelity for twenty-five years, 
and the white-haired basso, with the full, rich voice, for a 
period almost as long. 
« The sympathies of the Conference were called out by the 
sudden bereavement of Mr. and Mrs. C.J. Richardson of 
Princeton, whose presence has often been felt in our West- 
ern gatherings, and who had expected to be with us. But 
instead, a group of friends headed by Mr. Covell and Mr. 
Blake went out from the Conference Thursday to assist in 
the sad rites of laying beneath the sod their son, a young 
man of rare promise, twefity-three years old. 

There is no possibility of telling you of the delightful 
social reunion at the home of the pastor, or of any other 
feature of the Conference. It abides in our thouyvht as 
strong and helpful with the promise of better things to 
come. C. T. Cour, Secretary J. U. A. 


THE CONFERENCE AND DEDICATION AT MT. PLEAS- 
ANT, MICHIGAN. 


Where and what is Mt. Pleasant? It is a thriving town, © 
of perhaps 3.000 population, situated at almost precisely 
the center of Michigan mean the center of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. From Lansing, the capital, go 
north about seventy-five miles and you reach it. From 
East Saginaw go northeast fifty miles or so and you reach 
it. The town has been created largely by the lumber in- 
terests which center in it; but now a fine agricultural coun- 
try is developing around it. 

Here Robert W. Savage, just from the theological school “ 
at Meadville, located two years ago. Only one Unitarian 
sermon had ever been preached in the place before he 


came—-that one by Mr. Connor of East Saginaw. Of course 


U av 2S =. 


Mr. Savage found no organized society. The State Mis- | blessing behind on the noble little Mt. Pleasant band and 
sionary, Mr. Kittredge, and Mr. Connor went over and_/ their excellent young minister. The spring meeting of the 
helped him get started. One good, earnest Unitarian of ; Conference is to be held at Grand Haven. 

wealth and influence, who was so fortunate to own an Opera J. T. SUNDERLAND, Secretary. 
House. offered the use of that free for Unitarian services, 
and besides promised to pay about one half of the minis- 
ter’s salary for the first year. This was the beginning. THE NEBRASKA CONFERENCE, 
Everything else had to be created or worked up from noth- -_ 

ing. But Mr. Savage took hold with zeal and devotion, and 


for two years has labored faithfully. What is the result? vened at Lincoln, on Tuesday afiernoon, Oct. 30, with the 
An organized society that has supported him, and a beauti- | 


three Nebraska ministers, and as many lay delegates. Mr, 
ful new church built and paid for. Let any of our younger \ een e 


‘ _— N.S. H d, one of the leadin tt f Li l 
and smaller societies that are purposing to build a celigtone | Se ee ee ee ne eo ne 


deg a gave an address of welcome, to which Rev. Mr. Copelan 
home for themselves, and want to get it within very limited B P d, 


figures, send for a picture of and information about the | Of Omaha, responded. in the evening ev. Miss Norris, 
dna we oo. meherry “~~ of North Platte, preached a most clear and earnest 
Mt. Pleasant church. The church is built, of course, of | ay a ey Seen 


| on™ True Religion.” Wednesd Rev. Messrs. Abbott 
wood. Its audience room seats 150 to 175 persons. It is | “ ‘B ee eae ee ott, of 


. »* | St. Joe, and Jones, of Chicago, arrived, and we bean to 
also provided with a parlor, perhaps 16x24 feet, which. otc be 


have agenuine Conference. Mr. True, of Crete, read a very 
opens by folding doors into the audience room; and off the scholarly essay on the God idea. Mr. Copeland a paper on 
parlor is asmall kitchen. The whole building is unique— | «-~},, gure Foundation.” and in the evening Abbott and 
a real little beauty, outside and in. And will any one! Jones gaveaddresses. Thursday, Rev. Mrs. De Long. presi- 


: aw ' . ‘ > - { ’ * ° . 
believe me when I say, it was built for about $2 500. ~: | dent of the Universalist Conference. read an able paper on 
and this includes carpet and_ furnishing. Of course it. 


ld | ‘ taidia tive lara! ' rearg: “Christian Growth,” and Mr. Jones.in spite of a severe 
, . : > ‘Tas . : - . s . . . : 

would have cost more outside the lumber region; but 4 Sup-| gold, inspired the Association by his enthusiastic words on 

pose such a building could be put up almost anywhere in 


Ww age he Mj Se Ba “True Religion.” 
the ‘est, this side of the ! lissouri river, for from $3,000 to The attendance was small except in the evening, when 
$3.50. Surely with such possibilities before them, few of | 


k “oti pee nee F the friends in Lincoln came ont in goodly numbers, but 
our young or weak societies need go long without places of | nies 
oa," 5 8 P the meeting was an entire success. The rainy weather, 


ie ; which had brooded over Nebraska for two weeks, changed, 

I — hardly add, the \dedication was a happy occasion | anq we had bright sunshine during the whole Vonference. 

for all—most so, I , for pastor and people, but suf- | The Lincoln Journal, which has a large circulation through- 
ficiently so for all of -ms/ visitors and outsiders. ‘The dedi- : 


out the State, gave full reports of all that was said and 
cation sermon was preached by Rev. Rowland Connor, and done, and the effect will be as great as though each had 
the other parts were borne by Brothers Kittredge, West of | pyumbered a hundred. The workers in Nebraska drew fresh 
Massachusetts, Gibbs and Sunderland. " 


“ . ee ‘ courage from that meeting, and the people of Lincoln. 
_ Following the dedication, which occurred Tuesday even-| yore inspired with a fresh determination to have a Unita-! 
ing. (Oct. 16), came the regular autumn session of the 


P. : rian minister settled amongst them. 
r —__— (yr ' W = y , . . .- > . 
Michigan Conference extending through Wednesday andto| = ginge our last meeting, a year ago, Rev. Miss Norris has 
noon of Thursday. During the Conference, papers were 


' mr been added to our force, and has done a good work at 
read by Mr. Geo. Stickney of Grand Haven, on “Justice | North Platte. A new Unitarian Society has been formed 
vs. Charity;” Miss Ida C. Haltinof Athens, on “* Woman : 


t Exeter, incipal k thus far has been t 
and Her Work;” Rev. Julius Blass of Jackson, on “'The|¢ ..:. whose principal work thus far has been the 


wes pall? formation of a Town Library. Our missionary has been 
An gy ago of Religion; and — > B. emg andl ‘at work in various parts of the State, getting into sym- 
FOSS, OR—FOUF TOPOTLEr CAUNCS CH WHE, ES BO regress pathy with the widely-scattered Liberals of various names. 


ee be was obliged to take the cars for home before it was | we had a list of forty annua) members and one life-mem- 


, ber, and after paying all our expenses and subscribing for 
Pe Md ng cbo 7, oy” Saad 7 pene J a Me wee oe | several copies of Unity to be placed in various educational 
Rey. E P Gibbs of Grand Haven, Miss Haltin and the | institations,.we had a balance in the Treasury - The Asso- 
Secretary —the general question Soneidered by ie different ciation, decided, in conjunction with the Kansas Conference 
speakers being, * What does Unitarianism Stand for?” and the Liberals of Western Missouri, to hold a spring 


Th € the State Missi a th session at Bismarck’s Grove. near Lawrence. Kansas, at 
© Fepares @ © ENESO NERA SHS UNS VETIOES PEP! whieh we would gather the Unitarians and their friends 
tors of the state revealed an encouraging condition of | 


from all along the Missouri Valley, and have a grand Uni- 
things among the churches. Jackson and Grand Haven | “tao aby ' he am = a 
»>* > > > 


have recently settled pastors, and are going forward with | 
hope and vigor. East Saginaw is just breaking ground for 
a new building, to cost $12,000 to $15,000. The new so-| No Ossection.—At the close of prayer-meeting in a Con- 
ciety at Big Rapids already has a new edifice well under necticut church, a deacon gave notice that a church busi- 
way. Arrangements have been completed for holding a| ness-meeting would immediately be held, and that he 
series of Sunday services at Grand Rapids, which, it is; would be glad if all the brethren would remain and attend 
hoped, will develop into a permanent Unitarian movement ‘it. All of a sudden it occurred to him that perhaps the la- 
there. Prof. Rork’s new school at Sherwood gave a very | dies who were present would not desire to go home without 
encouraying report through Prof. Clarke. The school, | their customary male escorts. So, in a nervons and fiutter- 
which is about becoming incorporated under the name of | ing way, he announced, “ There is no objec’ion to the fe- 
“The Sherwood Colleye of Practical Education,” is enter-| male brethren remaining.” The “female brethren,” and 
ing upon its year’s work with something over a hitndred | the male brethren, too, heartily joined in a titter of laugh- 
students, and a cheering outlook. Its new Board of | ter at the expense of the embarrassed deacon.—Exchenge. 
Trustees is to be made up of such men (besides the resi- 
dents of Sherwood and vicinity) as Hon. Charles G. May of| - ' rer 
Kalamazoo, Rev. Reed sem and Mr. T. B. Skinner of Nor love thy life, nor ret but, what wy ee 4. 
Battle Creek, Brother Forbush of Detroit, and Dr. Thomas Live well; how long or short, permit to - Bihe 

;, — Milton, 
of Chicago. Does any one who reads this have a son or 
daughter, between fourteen and twenty, whom he wishes 
to send away toa school where a thoroughly sensible edu- The trifles of our daily lives, 
cation is given, under the best moral influences? I think The common things scarce worth recall, 
he may find what he wants in the new school of Prof. Rork vil 
at Sherwood. Whereof no visible trace survives,— 


The Conference closed with a warm feeling:—leaving its These are the mainsprings, after all. 


—— —_- —-—— — 
—_- 


Dear Unrry.—The Nebraska Unitarian Association con- 
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Mittle “WMnity. 


ELLEN T. Lkonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


Associate Editors. 
_Afiss Cora H. CiarkeE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mis. E. E. Mangan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see”’ in thix wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-*chool Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


STOREHOUSES. 


— 


What sort of storehouses do you suppose are 
meant? What ones do you knowabout? Some of 
you are thinking of a country barn, well-filled, and 
fragrant with hay, or a corn-house with its yellow 
ears peeping through the cracks. Others, of city 
warehouses where you have seen, stored in whole- 
sale quantities, groceries, grains, or dry-goods. 
Some have in mind smaller store-rooms holding the 
reserve materials for family use; garrets, with their 
rows of mysterious trunks, piles of nuts\and strings 
of herbs. Pantries, with ample supplies, cooked 
and uncooked, which will appear in due time for 
the breakfasts, dinners and suppers of the family. 
Cellars, where bins of potatoes, barrels of apples 
and shelves of canned fruits give sign of the abun 
dance in store for the nourishment of life. If you 
have ever been in these places and seen these stores, 
what a sense of comfort and plenty you have felt! 
Well, what are they all for? Yes, to keep us alive. 
But what are we to do with our lives? We want to 
“keep ” our lives of course, but not just for the 
sake of keeping them, nor only for enjoying them. 
What shall we dv withthem? We must use them. 
Now in order to keep them alive for use, there must 
be these store-rooms and store-houses where there 
is‘a great quantity in reserve, and it must only be 
brought out and used as it is needed, from the 
pantries and cellars; or from the storehouses it 
must only be put upon the market as fast as there 
is a demand for it and no faster. If we did not 
have these reserves somewhere, how could business 
+ Bape ge on, our families be fed, and life main- 

ed? It takes all this in reserve, to keep our 
bodies alive and well taken care of. But what are 
our bodies good for after they are so well kept 
alive? ‘They are for the mind to use. You see 
your father walk down street a long way off; 


to be with him quickly and it makes your body run 
and call tohim. If you were weak with loss of food 
you couldn’t catch him. Your body served your 
mind. . | 

Every good servant should work under a good 
master. Your body, well-kept, is a good servant, 
and your mind must be its master. How can you 
give this good servant a good master? 

You have each a mental storehouse, and these 
years are yours for storing it? A'sk questions about 


things you do not understand. Inquire how things 
are done, and why they are done. You ofthe cities 
are so in the habit of seeing everything ready madé 
that you often take it all too much as a matter of 
course. You would find it wonderfully interesting 
to study into things and find what an amount of 
reserve power lies behind the simplest article we use. 
You read something of this in the last number 
about factories. The farmers have just been gath- 
ering their harvests of grain, apples or corn, but it 
took all the work of spring and summer, besides 
all the experience of years of those springs and 
summers before this one, to get this harvest. Those 
years of experience are of especial value because 
they are the reserve knowledge to draw from, out of 
mental storehouses. Store your minds now with 
information from books and people. Next you must 
begin to use it. Then you will be storing with ex- 
perience, and you will soon reap harvests which will 
grow in richness according to what you have put 
into your mental storehouse, and how you have used 
and experimented with those stores. 


THE DOG AND THE RAVEN. 


> _—— 


“ Raven, you thief, you villain, I say, 

Are )ou taking my nive piece of meat away ?” 
* Little dog, do not so angry be; 

A stern policeman I am, you see; ¥ 
Must track the thief ere ’tis too late 
The stolen goods to confiscate.” 


The raven had certainly used deceit, 
And chéated the dog of his roasted meat. 
The dog did not to his master call; 
I think he dared not do it at all. 
He knew if he did he would come to grief, 
For he himself had stolen the beef. 
Translated from the German by J. J. 


A RAINY=-DAY TALK. 


E. E. M. 

Did you ever know any boys who were alwa 
playing they were animals? Ray and Skip do, 
especially Skip. Sometimes mamma puts to bed a 
little camel and when she wakes up in the mornin 
and inquires very politely after his hump, she finds 
out to her astonishment that he isy’t a camel at all 
but a fish, perhaps a goldfishaer may be a whale, 
and every time she goes near hini she must be very 


| 
| 


.you want to ask him something: your mind wants’ careful not to wet her feet. Sometime she ties a 


leather strap to Ray’s neck, and a Brown sash-rib- 
bon to Skip’s for trunks and then they are little 
elephants, and if she forgets it and calls out, “Ray,” 
or “ Blossom,” why, immediately she finds out that 
little elephants sometimes consider themselves very 
ill-used. | " 

The other day mamma said, “If you children 
will be still for a quarter of an hour, we will have a 
talk,” and Lill called Ray to come and sit in his 


little arm-chair. Ray said he could not come then, 


be os ee a ge 


-— 
ae 


it was not time for a talk yet, and besides he was| ~ Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 
busy, he had to play he was a “ jagger.” Oh, dear! Sometimes underneath the floor, 
mamma did suppose she knew of as many animals He plays the same shrill music,— 

as Ray, and yet she could not think what a “ jagger” Plays the same tune o’er and o’er; 
might be. It was certain that it made a dreadful And sometimes in the pasture, 
noise and snapped like a wolf, and now it became Beneath a cold, gray stone, 
apparent that instead of one “ jagger,” there were He tightens up the sinews, 
two. “Oh, Baby, B voy Boy, do come and tell me And fiddles all alone. 


what you are now,” called mamma. Baby Boy 


, , | It may be, in the autumn, 
shaking hi: Si r rce 
cand, shaking his curls, and said with a very fie Pines Go satiated youn vanes 


expression that made his dimple look funnier than Werk cette tiles Makiialie edhe Bei 
ever, “Ma big jigger.” “A jigger,’” said mamma, Rennie 
a er get ) unding out upon the gloom; 
“now I am sure I do not know.” If Lill knew It | 
' .3= a you wish to see the player, 
and I really believe she did, she didn’t say a word, 
Softly follow up the sound, 
but kept on with ber work, making a tiny lace bag hal eae ' 
“ee ; = 3 - nd you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
for the Christmis tree. Then up came Ray. “ Mam- lp 
: . , Fiddling out a merry round! 

m1,’ he said, “I’m certainly sprised at you. They dary Waihs hee, Uk Felis Oeenenink. 
belong to the Cat Family” (pronounced very dis- vii - 
tinctly). ‘* Didn’t Lill read us about them one day, 
ani we saw the picture, too?’ Then mamma re- 
me2m ered and won tered she had not guessed before. 
“Tf you know all about chem, Ruy,” she said, “tell! Browning’s poem, “ Martin Relph,” is a confes- 
m3 some m re.” “Coa, Lill, come, Major. Now,|sion. It is.made by an old man, but refers to an 
Lill, bazin.”  “ Toeir skins would make beautiful experience of his early youth. A girl belonging to 
ruz3, mim n4, for they are very large and have such his village had been sentenced to death on a false 
handsome spots on them, and Major would want to charge of treason, and the sentence was executed 
lie right dowo on one, if we only had one,” said because the proofs of her innocence arrived too late. 
Lill. Major looked as if he weren’t so certain of | But the running messenger who bore them came in 
that, but Ray began at once, “Hm! what of that! sight just as the: signal to fire on her had been 
I tell you, they can knock down a horse and carry | given, and was descried by Martin Relph, who 
it of and swim across; a ‘river with it, and’ they | alone of those present overlooked the scene; a shout 
climb trees and frighten the monkeys, and lots of | from him would have averted the catastrophe. He 
thngs. They eat turtle’s egas, too, but I do not, uttered no sound, and the woman fell. The mes- 
care so much for that.” Here R ay had to stop, for | ‘senger was found dead at some distance still from 
Trotty, who had been trying to speak, could wait. the spot. He was the girl’s accepted lover, and 
no longer. “They play just like our little kitties,” | had probably killed himself in his frantic exertions 
he said. Then Lill be rin again: “Oace one met a|\ to save her. Noone blamed Martin Relph. Peo- 

man and looked at him, and he looked back. Then! ple said he had been too seared to cry out; at the 
the man took off -his big hat and made a very low| worst, the decisive moment had been too brief: for 
bow and said, ‘Good morning, a very good morn-|}a conscious motive to assert itself. But he knew 
ing, sir.” And the big creature was so scared, he! there was that in his heart which might have been 


just ran away.” “And they do not bite unless they | a motive for allowing the girl todie. He loved her 


MARTIN RELPH. 


are hungry, and that’s all I know,” said Ray. himself, and the cry which he failed to utter would 
Now, what are they? have preserved her for another man. This knowl- 
ae edge is the spectre of Martin Relph’s life; and 

THE FIDDLER. every year, on the same day, and on the same spot, - 


he wrestles with it publicly and aloud, living 
through the facts as they occurred, and striving 
eagerly to extract from them the conviction that he 
did not desire the murder—that he was only a 
coward after all. That is what he is doing in Mr. 
Browning’s poem.—Our Best Words. 


Sometimes if you listen—listen 
When the sunlight fades to gray, 

You will hear a stranyze musician 
At the quiet close of day; 

Hear a strange and quaint musician ' 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 


In reading authors, when you find 


He bears a curious fiddle Bright passages that strike your mind, 
On his coat of shiny black, And which perhaps you may have reason 

And draws the bow across the string To think on at another season, 
In crevice and in crack; Be not contented at the sight, 

Till the sun climbs up the mountain But take them down in black and white. 
And floods the earth with lizht, , Such a respect is wisely shown 

You will hear this strange musician As makes another’s sense one’s own. 


Playing—playing all the night! | —wSelected. 
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‘Wnnouncements. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one not now a subscriber to 
Untry, who sends us $1.50 during the 
months of November and December, we 
will send the paper FREE to January Ist, 
1884, and for a full year from that date. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund 


for the relief of Kristofer Janson’s mission 


have been rcceived at this office up to date: 


Previously acknowledged......... $386.40 
Third Unitarian Sunday-school, Chi- 
GRO. noc cece ccc cccccccccens 18.74 


BEE. 6 ocdcgacuas eee eanwenned $405.14 


Mr. Blake is at work on his new Christ- 
maas Service that is to become a part of the 
forthcoming book — “Unity Festivals,” 


_ to be published by the Western Unitarian 


5. S. Society next May. This service will 
be ready for mailing on the 20th inst., and 
will be for sale at the rate of $2.50 per 
hundred. nes 


The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Associa- 
tion holds its next meeting at the Third 
Unitarian Church,—the corner of Monroe 
and Laflin Sts.—on Thursday, November 
22nd. Topic.—Eminent Unitarian Women. 
Lunch at half past twelve, m. No other 
meeting until January 31st. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference will be held at the 
Channing Club Room, 135 Wabash Avenue, 
en Friday, December 7. 1883, at 10 a.m. 


The Chicago Unity Club will’ meet 
Wednesday evening, November 21st, at 
3514 Vincennes Ave. Subject,—Review of 
the past season’s work; Browning’s Poems 
of Heroism. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Sor SALE BT 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


135 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


ART, 


Chevreuil (M. E.) 


The Laws of Con- 


trast of Color. l16mo. $1.25 
Church (Ella Rodman). The Home Nee- 
dle. 12mo. $0.60 | 


CLOSELY BOUND 


Clement (Clara Erskine). Painters for 


Beginners and Students. 8vo. $2.50 
Copley (John Singleton). His Domestic 
and Artistic Life. 8vo. $3.00 


Crane (Lucy). Lectures on Art and the 
Formation of Taste. Illustrated. $2.00 


Crowe and Cavalcaselle. The Life 
and Times of Titian. 2 vols. 8vo. $7.50 


D’Anvers (N.) An Elementary History 


of Art. 8vo., pp. 798. Net $4.50 
Delamotte (Philip H.) Art Work in 
Earthenware. 8vo. $1.00 


Ellis (T. J.) Sketching from Nature: A 
Handbook for Students and Amateurs. 
With Illustrations and Sketches. $0.90 


Kugene Fromentin, Painter and 


Writer. From the French of Louis 
Gouse, by Mrs. Mary G. Robbins. Illus- | 
trated. $3.00 | 


Fairholt (F. W.) A Dictionary of Terms 
used in Art. 16mo. $2.50 


Ferguson (James). A History of Archi- 
tecture in All Countries. 2 vols., 4to. 
$14.00 


Fillmore (J.C.) Pianoforte Music. 12 
mo. $1.50 


Freeman (James E.) Gatherings from 
an Artist’s Portfolio in Rome. 12ino. 
$1.50 

Gautier (Judith). Richard Wagner and 
his Poetical Work from “ Rienzi” to 
“Parsifal.” 12mo, $1.00 


Grove. A Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians (A.D. 1459-1889). 8vo. 
Volumes IL. IL., and IIL. 

~parts I to XVIIL.), each 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.) 


(containing 
$6.00 


The Art of 


Beauty. Small 4to. (1.75.) Net $1.25 
Hunt’s (Wm. M.) Talks on Art. First 
Series. 8vo., paper covers. Net. $1.00 
The Same. Second Series. 8vo., paper 
covers. Net. $1.00 
Illustrated Biographies of the 
Great Artists. 12mo. Per volume. 
$1.25 


Giotto. By Harry Quilter, M.A. 

Fra ANGELICO. By C. M. Phillmore. 

Faa BARTOLOMMED AND ANDREA DEL 
Sarto. By Leader Scott. 

MANTEGNA AND Francia. By Julia Cart- 
wright. 

GHIBERTI AND DONATELLO. 
Scott. 

Luca-De.ua Ropsta. 


By Leader 


By Leader Scott. 


Leonarpo Da Vinor. By Dr. J. Paul 
Richter. 

MICHELANGELO BuONAROTTI. By Charles 
Clement. 

RAPHAEL, By N. D’Anvers. 


Tirtan> By R. F. Heath, M.A. 
TINTORETTO, By W. R. Osler. 
Correccio. By M. Compton Heaton. 
VELASQUEZ. By E. Stowe, M.A. 
Murgiityio. By Ellen E. Minor. 
ALBRECHT Durer. By R. F. Heath, M.A. 
Tue Litrte Masters oF GERMANY. By 


W. B. Scott. 
Hans Housern. By Joseph Cundall. 
OverBeck. By J. Beavington Atkinson. 


REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. | 


a. 


Rusens. By C. W. Kett, M.A. 
» Van Dyox anp Hats. By P. R. Head, 

B.A. | 

Ficure PAIntEeks OF HOLLAND. By Logg 
Ronald Gower. 

CraupE Lorrain.: By Owen J. Dullen, 

WatrEeau. By J. W. Mollett, B.A, 

VERNET AND Devarnocne. By J. Runt 
Rees. 

Rousseau AnD Miuuet. By W. E. Henley, 


Merssonrer. By J. W. Mollett, B.A, 
Sir Josnua Reynoups, By F. 8. Pulling, 
M.A. 


WiiuramM Hocartn. By Au-tin Dobson, 


GAINSBOROUGH AND CONSTABLE, By G, 
Brock-Arnold, M.A. 
ROMNEY AND LAWRENCE, 


By Lord Ron- 
ald Gower, F.5. A. 
TurRNER. By Cosmo Morehouse. 
Str Davip Wrxxte. By J. W. Mollett, BA, 
Str KEpwin LAnpseer. By F. G.Stepheng 


Knowlton (Helen M.) Hints for Pupils 
in Drawing and Painting. With twen 
Heliotypes of drawings by Wm. ¥| 
Hunt. 16mo. $2.00 
The Same. With heliotype of a drawing 


by Wm. M. Hunt. 16mo. $1.00 
Kugler and Eastlake. Hand-book of 
Painting. 4vols. 12mo. $18.00 
Lang (Andrew). The Library. LIlustra- 
tions and colored plates. $1.25 


Lessing’s Laocoon. Wi'h Preface and 
Notes by Sir Robert Phillmore. 8vo, 


$4.00 

Translated by Ellen Frothingham, 
16mo. $1.50 
Matthews (W. S. B.) How to Under 
stand Music. 8vo. $2.00 


Mollet (J. W.) Illustrated Dictionary 
of Words used in Art and Archeology. 
» With about 750 


illustrations. Square 

8vo, red edges. $5.00 
Murray (A. 8S.) History of Greek 
Sculpture. 8vo. $6.00 
Nohl ( Louis ). Life of Mozart 
12mo. $1.25 
Life of Beethoven. 12mo. $1.25 
—Life of Wagner. 12mo. $1.25 


Pattison (Mrs. Mark). 
of Artin France. 2vols. 8vo. $7.50 


Piton (Camille). A Practical Treatise on 
China-painting in America. Small 


The Renaissance 


4to. $1.50 
Poole (R. L.) and others. Lectures om 

Art. $1.50 
Ruskin (John). 

Crown oF WILD Ontve. 12mo. $1.00 

Eruics OF THE Dust. 12mo. $1.25 


Mopern Parnters. 5 vols. 12mo. $5.00 
-—— With all the Plates and Woodcuts. 


12.00 

SESAME AND Liuigs. 12mo. $1.00 

Seven LAMPS '- OF Ancurret=ay 
12mo. * $1.00 


Stones oF VENICE. 3 vols. 12mo. $30 
— Complete Worksin 20 volumes wi 

Plates. $408 
——Cheaper Edition, 15 volumes. $20.00 


Seeman (0.) The Mythology of Greece and 
Rome. 16mo. $1.50 
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gpooner (8.). Anecdotes of Putaties. Cobbe (Frances Power). The Peak in| Mitchell (Donald G.) Reveries of a 

8 vols. 16mo. $4.50| Darien. 12mo. $1.00; Bachelor. .12mo. $1.25 

, in Ital Darwinism in Morals, and Other Dream Life. A Fable of the Sea- 

symonds (J. A.) 8 Renaissance in Ita Zo Essays. 12mo. $2.00 sons. 42mo. $1.25 

The Fine Arte. Svo. $3. Religious Duty. 12mo. $1.00 Seven Stories, With Basement and 

eatley (Henry B.) and Philip H. Del- Attic. 12mo. $1.25 

amore Art Work in Porcelain.| Eggleston (George Cary ). How to| 

8v0 21.00| Makea Living. 16mo. Paper. $0.30 | Mitford (A. B.) Tales of Old Japan. 

Art Work in Gold and Silver. 8vo. $1.00 How to Educate Yourself. rer 12mo. $2.00 
ee . Paper. : 0.30 ; Et 

Emerson (R. W.) Cemplete Works. Morris (George 8.) Kant’s Critique of 

MISCELL ANEKOUS Riverside Edition. With 2 portraits.| Pure Reason; itical Exposition. 

Containing papers hitherto unpublished. 16mo. $1.25 


Agassiz’s (Prof. Louis). Methods of Study 
in Natural History. Illustrated. New 


Edition. 16mo. $ 1.50 
Geological Sketches. First Series. 16mo. 
$1.50 

Geological Sketches. Second Series. 
16mo. $1.50 


Allen Joseph H. Our Liberal Movement 
in Theology. 16mo. $1.25 


Anderson (Rasmus B.) America Not Dis- 
covered by Columbus. 12mo. $1.00 
——Norse Mythology. Crown 8vo. $2.50 
——Viking Tales of the North. 12mo. 

$2.00 
——-The Younger Edda. Crown 8vo. 
( $2.00 


Arnold (Matthew). New Uniform Edition 
of his Prose Works. 7 vols. 12mo. 
$10.50 


Authors and Publishers. A Manual 
of Suggestions for Beginners in Litera- 
ture. 8vo. $1.00 


Bible for Learners, (The). By Dr. H. 
Oort and Dr. I. Hoocykaas. Translated 
from the Dutch by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
The Old Testament. 2 vols. 12mo. 4.00 
The New Testament. lvol. 12mo. $2.00 


Brooke (Rev. Stopford). Faith and Free- 
dom. With Introduction by Edwin D. 
Mead. . $1.50 


Brown (John, M.D.) Spare Hours. First 
Series. Rab and His Friends, etc. 16mo. 
Spare Hours. Second Series. Majorie 
Fleming, etc. Portrait and illustra- 
tions. 16mo. : 

Spare Hours. Third Series. Locke and 
Sydenham, and Other Papers. 16mo. 


Per vol. $1.50 
The sat. 3 vols. $4.50 
Half calf $9.00 


Brown (Susan Anna). The?Book pf Forty 


In 11 vols. 12mo. (In Press.) 
Vol. I. Nature, Addresses, and Lectures 
(formerly known as Miscella- 


nies ). 
Il. Essays. First Series. 
III. Essays. Second Series. 
IV. Representative Men. 


V. English Traits. 
VI. Conduct of Life. 


VII. Society and Solitude. 
VII. Letters and Social Aims. 
IX. Poems. 
X. Essays. Third Series. (A new 
volume.) 
XI. “Miscellanies. (A new volume.) 
Per vol. $1.75 
The set $19.25 
Half calf $38.50 
Fields (Mrs. Annie). How to Help the 
Poor. 16mo. $0.60 
Galton. Inquiries into Human Faculty 


and its Development. 8vo. 


$3.00 


Gannett (W. C.) A Year of Miracle. 
18mo. Limp cloth, 50 cents. Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. $1.00 


Hall (Edward H.) Orthodoxy and Heresy 
in the Christian Church. 16mo. $0.75 


Harland (Marion). Common Sense in 
the Household. Revised Edition. 
i2mo. $1.75 


Harris (Samuel). The Philosophical Basis 
of Theism. 8vo. $3.50 


Hazeltine (M. W.) Chats about Books. 


12mo. $1.50 
Hegel’s Logic. Translated by W. Wal- 
lace. 8vyo, $3.50 


Holland (F. M.) Stories from Robert 
Browning. 12mo. $1.80 


The Authorship of 
$2.50 


Holmes (Nathaniel). 
Shakespeare. 12mo. 


Puddings. $0.50 
——Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities. Remnants 
and two hundred ways of using them. $1.00 


Chadbourne (P. A.) Instinct in Animals 
and Men. 8vo. . $2.50 


Child (L. Maria). Looking toward Sunset. 
12mo., gilt top. . $2.50 


Clarke (James Freeman). 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. Compari- 
Son of all Religions. 8vo. $3.00 
~—Memorial and Biographical Sketches. 

12mo. $2.00 
—— Exotics. By J. F. C. and L. C.“ Little 

Classic” style. 18mo. $1.00 
——T he Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo. 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character. 


The New Testament Studies of a Lay- 
man. Crown 8vo. $1.50 


Johnson (Franklin). 


True Womanhood. 
16mo. 


$1.00 


Kirkland (Miss E. 8.) Speech and Man- 
ners for Home and School. $1.00 
King (T. Starr). Christianity and Hu- 
manity. Edited, With Memoir, by E. P. 
Whipple. Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $2. 
Half calf $4 


Substance and Show, and other Lec- 
tures. 16mo, gilt top. $2.00 


Mabie (Hamilton W.) Norse Stories Re- 


Mozoomdar (P. C.) The Oriental Christ. 
12mo. $1.25 


Muller (Hermann). Fertilization of Flow- 
ers. Translated. With Preface by Charles 
Darwin. F.R.S. With numerous illustra- 


tions. 8vo. $5.00 
Munger (Rev. T. T.) The Freedom of 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top. $1.50 


Myers (F. W.H.) Essays. 2 vols. $2.75 


Classical, $1.25 
Modern, we 


Natural Religita. By the Author of 


Ecce Homo. 16mo. 


Old Love Letters. Collected and Ed- 


ited by Abby Sage Richardson. 18mo. 
$1.25. 

Reveries of a Bachelor. By Ike Mar- 
vell. 12mo. $1.25 


Richardson (C. F.) A Primer of Ameri- 
can Literature. New Edition, revised. 
With 12 portraits. 18mo. Net. $0.30 


Robinson (Phil). Under the Sun. With 
a Preface by Edwin Arnold. 16mo. $1.50 


Savage (Minot J.) Belief in God. 12mo. 
$1.00 
-——Belief about Man. 12mo. $1.00 


hood. 12mo. $1.00 
The Minister’s Handbook. 18mo. 
$0.75 


——The Modern Sphinx, and some of 


her Riddles. © 12mo. $1.00 
——The Morals of Evolution. 12mo. 
$1.00 

Talks about Jesus. 12mo. $1.00 


Simmons (H.M.) The Unending Gen- 
esis. 18mo., limp cloth, 50 cents. 
Bevelled boards, gilt edges $1.00 


Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and parts of the Phedo of Pluto. 
With Introduction by Prof. W. W. 


Goodwin. 12mo., paper. $0.50 
Sunderland (Rev. J. T.) What is the 
Bible? 12mo. $1.00 


Topics of the Time. A Series of Rep- 
resentative Essays on Questions of the 
Day. Per vol., paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 


$0.60 
I. Socrat PROBLEMS. 


Il. Srupres in BroGRapuwy. 
III. Srupres wi LrreratvupRe. 
IV. Huistrorroart Strupies. 

V. QvueEsTIONS or BELIEF. 
VI. Art anv LITERATURE. 


Tytler (Sarah). Footprints. Nature Seen 
on its Human Side. I[lustrated. 16mo. 


$1.50 | 


told from the Eddas. 16mo. $1.00 


$1.25 ~ 


Christianity the Science of Man-’ 


: $1.25 
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UNITY. 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you sam the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Eau Claire Kindergarten As@tiation has 
opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Class for instruction in the Principles and 
Methods of Frebel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 
Miss Jenny LiLoyp JOnzEsS, Supervisor, 
Orto  D. P. Srumons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Muss Susan Brow, St. Louis. W. 
H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D. PARKER, Pres. State Nor- 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rev. JoHN SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn., JENE. 
Lioyp Jones, Cheago, Ill. 


—) THE (—- 


Chicago & i North Western 


OLD ESTABLISHEL ED ‘SHORT LINE 
UNITED L STATES AST MAIL ROUTE 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 


Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 


ing, Utah, Idaho, Montan Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washing n Pring 
tory, British Columbia, De, ve ma, 
the Sandwich os "Australia 

Zealand, and all principal points sin the the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 


ern ILLINOIS, Central’ and Northern | 


IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered . any 
Its train service equals bg 

of any Fone; their Speen is as permit, they 
comfq t and safet they 
© close @ safety wil in inion depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Ewen, and offer to those that use 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
p rinci al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and on its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish'the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will ay our Tickets 
oe 4 route AND WI AKE NONE 


For rates for <p te or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 


gare to all parts of the West, North and 

y Pak gh oy write Na saeatans Passenger 
n cago 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 
Gen. Sup't. * eavik mM dG = Manager. 
u ce- ®. aD en. 
W.H. STENNETT, 


ay 1 Agt., Carag. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unity Office. Price 10 cents. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
Office, and sample copies of Unity will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av 
enue, Chicago. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 


ate. For full particulars apply to 
Kev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


‘¢] | NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 


of tracts to answer the question,; What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents 
Price, } Ten copies, 25 pone, Including postage. 


—liTow ready -— 


No. 1. “* Natura RExtiacion,”’ By J. Vila Blake. 
No.2. ** THE RELIGION of JEsus,’’ By H. M. Simmons. 
No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETC. 
No. 4. “‘ AsOuT PRAYER. ”’ 
No. 5. ““THe Powrr OF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No.7. “THE wee or Fartu.’’By H. M. Simmons. 


z= Prepare om. amd Feeady Soon. 


No. 6. ‘‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow. 


library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 


CET THE BEST 


PRAYER & PRAQE 


By Rev. A. G, Haygood, D. D. & R. M. Mcintosh, 


The Cream of all other Ryman and Tune Books 


[aes 


| Round and shaped note and and word edition, 
For sale by all Booksellers. Specimen copy sent 
for 60 cents. 

_ Address J. W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga 


AUTOMATIC 


R ‘“‘NO TENSION’ SEWIN 
BEST AND STRONGEST § SEAMS, 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


\l investigation afforded to all 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broa: way, N } 4 
IS ee eel 
Th 


varanteed to b rf . We. 
paed Fa ears. ‘Don't pay double 


ae machin es no butter, v w double 
Ta hz ‘bese before you pay acent 
improvements. Runs uns light 

ath littie noise. Handsome and 
durable. Circulars with hus- 


a 
GEO. PAYNE & C0107 thin Ave. Chicago, Ill Bisa 


WILKINSON RUBBER TARGET GUN. 


Graves’ Patent. The uine and best 
Shoots arrows, bullets shot. Sends bul 
lete 1,00 feet. Don’t kick. vots 


err ee 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
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COINC EAST AND WEST. 


COINCG NORTH AND SOUTH. 


~;~~ Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin-| Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and 


(seats free), Smo 


Cars. with Re-|man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to 


— bo. Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and |from St. Louis, via Hannibal, Quinc Keor’. 
the tase famous C. B. & Q. Dining vere run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and “albert Lea to 


Chicago & Council 


Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with Rec 


Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-| Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria, and 


from Chicago & Kansas City, 
om Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 


tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 


between Indianapolis & Council —y ~ via ria. 
known as the great THROUGH CAR 


it: T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’] Manager. 


All connections made in Union ano. It is} Colo 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


and from-St. Louis and Ottumwa. Onl y 
change of cars between St. Louis an 
Moines wes Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denvée 


It is universally admitted to be the 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicas? 


